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Pensioning Teachersrosis, mare 2 #008 ron, 


LTHOUGH the pensioning of teachers is 
A comparatively new in this country, it has 
been in vogue for many years in nearly 

all of the European countries. 

Germany is conceded to have the best schools 
in the world. There the teachers have been 
pensioned for the last century. The argument 
advanced in Germany is that the teachers of 
all the state officers are the ones who deserve 
the highest consideration, and are more likely 
to sacrifice their health in the discharge of 
their duties. At first the teachers bore the 
whole burden of pensioning; later the muni- 
cipality and the state gradually relieved the 
teachers; and since 1893, the contribution of 
the teachers was abolished. The salaries of 
the teachers and their pensions have steadily 
increased, the pension amounting in Prussia 
to three-fourths and in Hesse to the full 
amount of the salary. ; 

In Germany the teachers can live as their 
neighbors do, enjoy cultivated society, rear a 
large family, Ph their sons to the university, 
teach their daughters to be cheerful, indus- 
trious and frugal as their mothers are, and be 
assured of a competency in old age. The 
government has felt that to cast off and for- 
sake all of the old teachers when they could 
work no more would be to disgust the whole 
body, to break off sympathies which unite 
them to their profession, and to shut out of 
it many noble spirits. 

Pensioning, permanent tenure of office, and 
the security of the teacher’s position, have, no 
doubt, largely contributed toward the excel- 
lence of the German school system. 

In 1891 the National Educational <Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia adopted the following 
resolution: “Justice, as well as the best ser- 
vice, requires the retirement and pensioning of 
teachers after a service of thirty years, and 
upon carefully devised’ conditions. We rec- 
ommend the enactment of laws in the several 
states to permit and to regulate the retirement 
and pensioning of professional teachers. ”” 

Since thattime a number of states have passed 
laws pensioning their teachers. 

New Jersey has the honor of being the first 
state in the union to pass a law providing an 
income for all veteran public school teachers. 
California and Maryland also have laws of 
pensioning all veteran public school teachers 
within their borders. Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Delaware, South Carolina, District of Colum- 
bia, Ohio and Illinois have laws pensioning 
their teachers, but only in their large cities. 

The amount of money that each teacher has 
to pay yearly, the length of service required, 
and the annuities they receive vary in differ- 
In most cases the dues 


twenty-five to thirty years of service, and the 
annuity is from $150 to one-half of their sal- 
ary at the time of retirement. 

*Principal of Twelfth Street School No. 1, Milwaukee, Wis. 


By Henry Kreuger* 


In New York City, the teachers having 
taught thirty years receive, out of the retire- 
ment fund one-half of their salary, not to ex- 
ceed $1,000, but in no case shall the annuity 
of any teacher be less than $600. ‘The retire- 
ment fund consists principally of five per cent 
of all excise moneys or license fees belonging 
to the city of New York. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, all teachers 
who are sixty-five years of age and have taught 
twenty-five years or more receive a pension. 

In 1900, the Massachusetts legislature passed 
an act providing a teachers’ retirement fund 
for the’ teachers in the city of Boston. The 
scheme provides for a life anauity for each 
member of the association who by reason of 
disability may be compelled to retire from the 
service, or who, after thirty years of teaching 
(at least ten years of which must have been in 
the schools of Boston), may choose to retire. 
The assessments and annuities are uniform for 
all teachers and principals. It is estimated 
that the annuity will be about $300 a year. 

Recently a law was passed, creating a re- 
tirement fund in Philadelphia. The retire- 
ment fund is made up of, first, one per cent of 
the teachers’ salaries, provided that no teacher 
shall pay more than fifty dollars a year; and 
second, the school board will give $50,000 
yearly to this fund. Full annuities shall be 
one-half of the annual salary, provided that 
no teacher shall receive less than $400 or more 
than $800 a year. 

To quote what C. J. Baxter of New Jersey 
says of pensioning teachers: **A system of an 
nuities will attract and hold a higher grade of 
talent to the profession, and commands better 
my. Talent will go where it is best paid and 
yest protected. Teachers relieved of the anx- 
iety for the future can give themselves more 
enthusiastically to their work insuring to the 
public better teaching and to the teacher bet- 
ter pay.”” 

President Eliot of Harvard also supports 
the provision and advocates an ti 
system of state pensions. 

In the fifteenth annual report, the Superin- 
tendent of the Boston vaihtie schools said: 
**Men and women who have spent the prime 
and strength of their lives in the public school 
service, have claims to consideration which 
only the most barbarous could deny. Prob- 
ably the school board could do nothing which 
could more enhance the dignity, the attract- 
iveness and efficiency of the public school ser- 
vice than to put in operation a good system of 
the gradual retirement and pensioning of 
teachers. ”’ 

Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo, says: **I 
believe pension laws a blessing for teachers.”’ 

. Ex-Superintendent John E. Bradly of Min- 
neapolis wrote: **A state can enjoy no greater 
blessing than superior teachers for her future 
citizens. Whatever will tend to improve the 
teaching force is valuable and important. 
The added security and consideration which 
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the teacher would enjoy if eligible to a pen- 
sion in old age will help to bring into the pro- 
fession men and women of talent and character. 
Most of the colleges have been.able to secure 
teachers whose services would command highet 
compensation in other pursuits, but who have 
been attracted by the security and permanence 
of the position offered. In many instances 
college professors have been pensioned in old 
age. The privilege of retiring on part pay 
has contributed to give Germany thoroughly 
trained teachers who expect to make teaching 
their life work. 

“It would seem that a plan might be de- 
vised in this country by which a pension in old 
age would attract persons of superior culture 
into the ranks of teachers in greater numbers 
than at present.” 

Professor Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of the 
New York University School of Pedagogy, 
holds that *‘a pension system would draw a 
much higher grade of talent into the profes- 
sion. ‘There is nothing but the love of the 
work and the opportunity of doing good,”’ he 
maintains, “‘to tempt a man or woman of first 
rate ability to take it upas a life work. While 
this is not altogether an unmixed evil, it is 
far from being an unmixed good. Good sal 
aries, better social recognition, permanency of 
tenure, and a certainty of being above want 
after years of efficient service are over, are the 
only means by which such talent can be secured 
for this work. Permanency of tenure and a 
pension after a stated period of etficient service 
are secured by. law in all European countries 
that have made marked advance in education. 
They must be so secured here if our schools 
are to be made equal with the best schools of 
Europe. 

“It is argued that teachers ought to be paid 
so liberally while in the service that pensions 
will not be necessary. I reply that while in 
principle this is true, in fact it will never be 
done. Salaries will not be lowered because of 
prospective pensions and they will never be 
raised because of the absence of pensions.”’ 

Professor B. 'T. Tweed of Caubelton Mass., 
wrote: “I think any argument for pensioning 
judges and firemen applies equally, or with 
greater force, to the pensioning of teachers.” 

Professor Wheelock of Auburn, N. Y., says: 
“The question naturally suggests itself,—why 
pension teachers more than other workers? — It 
seems to me the answer is equally spontaneous. 
Among no other class of workers is the drain 
of nervous energy so great as in ‘he profession 
of teaching, and therefore the liability of a 
yhysical breakdown is unusually great. ‘The 
Sau or the doctor who has had twenty-five 
or thirty years of active service finds that he is 
just in the zenith of his power, that his services 
are in greater demand than before, that his 
earning powers are increased rather than di- 
minished. The teacher who has had thirty 
years service, finds himself worn out, and if 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Grazing Region. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 

Draw a blackboard map of the states named 
below, and using it in conjunction with the 
text-book map of the region, teach the follow- 
ing locations. 

Teach also the oral and written spelling: 

‘Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana. 


Omaha, Kansas City; Missouri River; 
Rocky Mountains. 
Test. 


The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. The east slope of the Rocky Mountain 
Plateau is too dry for farming, but vast herds 
of cattle are raised. 2. Here lives a special 
type of man, the cowboy. 

1. The east slope of the Rocky Mountain 
Plateau is too dry for furming, but vast herds 
of cattle are raised, 

Upward of twenty inches of rainfall is 
needed for any sort of agriculture. |The 
country between the 100th meridian and the 
Rocky Mountains _ re- 
ceives less than this, and 
































Study of North America. 


By Walter a Kenyon* 


(ranch life), 228-32 (the yreat cattletrails), 233-5 
(language of cattle brands), 236-9 (breaking a bron- 
cho), 240-3 (wild horses), 195-7 (prairie schooners), 
197-203 (prairie signs), 203-9 (herding in Dakota), 
209-12 (the hated coyote), 212-16 (a boy on the 
prairie). 

Industries of today, 12-18 (ranch life). 

Carver & Pratt, 129-32 (the grazing lands). 

Johonnot, Reader, 226-33 (the cattle lands of 
Argentina: descriptive also of similar scenes in the 
United States). 

Dodge, 40-3 (grazing centers). 
TRACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 171-3 (the arid 
reyion). 

Herbertson, 143-4 (Nebraska cattle), 144-5 (the 
Platte River), 146-7 (the ‘‘ Bad Lands’*). 


Tarr & McMurry, Texas Supplement, 34-6 (great - 


Texas cattle-ranches). 

Redway, New basis, 116-17. 

Srigham, 230-54 (the arid and semi-arid regions 
of tire west), 238-g (the Staked Plain of Texas), 
239-54 (irrigation). 

Channing, Students’ history of United States, 8-11, 

Adams, 76-81 (cattle industry). 

Davis, 45-7. 

Dryer, 322-4. 

Gilbert & Brigham, 327-8 (the grazing region). 
Written Work. 

1. Locate the grazing re 
it is located there. 


gion and tell why 


t ~ 


boy. 


Show how the region makes the man. 
New Yorker is a well-groomed business man. 
The people of Newfoundland are fishermen. 
The men of the mountains are miners. 
in the grazing lands the arid country and its 





2. Here lives a special type of man, the cox 


one great occupation has produced a type un 
like any other—the American cowboy. 
PuPILS’ READINGS: 
Carroll, Third Book, 139-41 (cowboy life), S1- 
(stockyards), 150-2 (Indian cowboys). 
Fairbanks, Home geography, 194-7 (stoek-raising 
Rupert, 73-6 (cowboy life). 
Chamberlain, Fed, 18-24 (cowboys and catue). 
King, Fifth Book, 1-12 (cowboy life). 


Our country 


west, 


222-32 (lire of the cowboy 


232-5 (language of cattle brands), 236-9 (breakin 
a broncho), 240-3 (chasing wild horses). 

Wood, 3-7 (cowboys of Argentina). 

Johonnot, 226-33 (Argentina cowboys). 

Carpenter, 258 (sheeplherders). 

Industries of today, 12-18 (ranch life). 

Tarr & McMurray, 
(life of the cowboy). 
TEACHER’S ADDITIONAI, REFERENCE! 


Hough, Story 


of 


Second Book, - 217-18, 25¢ 


the cowboy (an intimate and 


readable description of the cowboy, his work, « 
his ways of living). 





is thus debarred to the 
farmer. Enough = rain | 
falls, however, to fur- 
nish food for countless 
thousands of cattle and 
sheep; and so this great 
region is given over to 
herding. 

PuPiIts’ READINGS: 

Chamberlain, Clothed, 
89-71 (on a Montana sheep- 
ranch). 

Smith, 140-5 (a 
cattle-ranch). 

Rupert, 7-8 (the vast cat- 
tle country ). 

Tarr & McMurray, Sec- 
ond Book, 217-18 (The Texas 
graying region), 248-52 
(the cattle on the plains), 
205-6 (stockvards at Chi- 
eayo), 302-5 ( Montana 
sheep-ranches), 297-8 (the 
arid country). 

Fairbanks, Home geog- 
raphy, 194-7 (stock-raising). 

Chamberlain, Fed, 18-24 


Texas 


(the cattle country 25-31 
Chic ago stloc k vards 
Carpenter, 258 (sheep- 


herders and prairie-dogs . 
King, Fifth Book, 1-12 
(life on the cattle-ranches). 
Our country west, 217-21 io 





* San Francisco State Normal school 











ON PINE-DOTTED UPLANDS OF MONTANA 


Lummis, A New Mexico 


David (a good piece 


local color). 

Redway, New basis, 65 
Written Work. 

1. Describe a round 
up. 

2, Fell about the In: 
guage of gattle brands 

3. Tell how the cat! 
are sent to market. 

4. Where are the gr 
stockyards, and w! 
part do they play in 
cattle industry ? 
Text-book Review. 

The pertaining ma‘ 
rial in the text-book 
now to be used as a su 
mary and review. 

Redway’s Advanced g: 
raphy, 38, ; 

Frye’s Advanced x: 
raphy, 80-1, 111-12. 

Tarr & MeMurry, Sec 
Book, 248-52, 273-5. 

Tarr & MeMurry, I: 
ductory geography, 167 

The Plateau Regi 
Formal Geograph 
the Region. 

Using a_ blackbo 
map of the states na: 
below, together with: 


75-7, 83-5, 
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text-book map of the region, teach the follow- 
ing locative + seentie Peach also the oral and 
written spelling: 

Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
Pike’s Peak. 

Great Basin, Yellowstone Park, Great Salt 
Lake, Colorado River. 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona. 

Denver, Salt Lake City. 

Test. : 

The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. Here is a succession of elevated deserts, 
surrounded and traversed by rugged mountain 
chains, 2. The region is thinly peopled by 
miners, cowboys, and wandering indian tribes; 
the cities are few and far apart. 3. This 
piiteau is one of the great gold and silver 
regions of the world. 

1. Here is a succession of elevated ceserts, 
surrounded and traversed by rugged mountain 
chains. 

iead the pupil to conceive this region as a 
continous Sorina mass between the Rockies 
aud the Sierras. Note the altitude, here and 
there, not for memorizing but for comparison. 
Great Salt Lake is 4,200 feet feet above the 
sei; Denver is 5,200 (about a mile). These 
may be regarded as indicating the average of 
the plateau altitudes. Mt. Whitney, in the 
Sierras, is the highest peak—nearly 15,000 
fect. Pike’s Peak and Long’s Peak, in Col- 
orado, are over 14,000 feet. Compare these 
altitudes with those in Mexico and in Alaska, 
as given in preceding topics. 

Trace the confines of the Great Basin by its 
water partings. It extends east and west from 
the Sierras to the Wahsatch, and north and 
south from the Columbia divide to that of the 
Colorado. The Great Basin sends no water 
to the sea. 

Locate the Great American Desert, west of 
Salt Lake, and the Mojave and Colorado Des- 
erts, in southeastern California. Let the pupil 
feel that these are merely local names for one 
vast arid region. 

Teach why desert lakes are salt, and use 
Great Salt Lake asa type. For a long period 
of time it has been ““drying up.”? Tell about 
the old beach lines halfway up the mountains 
surrounding the lake. 

Go over the causes for this land of deserts: 
1. The Sierras inter- 
cept the moisture-bear- 


readings are cited below. 

PUPILS’ READINGS: 

johonnot, Reader, 155-8, 352-60 (geysers of the 
Yellowstone), 375-82 (Colorado scenery) , 20-23 (the 
Great Basin). 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 17-27 
(the Rocky Mountain plateau). 

Eggleston, 158-71 (Rocky Mountain stories), 1758- 
82 (Colorado Canyon). 

King, Second Book, 232-50 (Canadian Rockies). 

Dodge, 141-3 (piateaus), 144-53 (mountains), 
154-7 (volcanoes and lava), 164 (geysers). 

Kirby, Fireside, 264-96 (short readings about 
deserts). 

Tarr & McMurry, Third Book, 57-9, 
(deserts in general). 

Hail, 178-80 (the deserts). 

Stockton, 222-4 (mirage). 

Shaler, First Book in geology, 125-6 (salt lakes). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 283-8 (the 
plateau), 297-8 (irrigation), 299 (the Utah region), 
286-7 (the Great Basin), 308-10 (Yellowstone Park), 
310 (Colorado Canyon). 

Our country west, 67-121 (various Rocky Moun- 
tain sketches), 139-43 (the Sierras), 161-7 (the Col- 
orado Canyon), 149-53 (Death Valiey), 153-61 
(Nevada, the sagebrush state), 173-8 (irrigation), 
249-51 (cactus). 

Fairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth, 62-7 (Mohave 
Desert}, 77-82 (the borax country), 83-8 (Salton 
Lake region), 89-95 (Mono Lake), 96-102 (Colorado 
River). 

Fairbanks, Home geography, 97-107, 172-6 (moun- 
tains), 226-8 (the desert). 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 92-6 
(the Great Basin), 97-8 (borax and sait). 

Jordan, 83-90 (the coyote of the desert). 

Dodge, 191-2 (causes of the desert), 207-8 (irriga- 
tion). 

Rupert, 52-3 (on Pike’s Peak), 54-6 (Great Salt 
Lake), 76-9 (mountain-climbing). 

King, Fifth Book, 14-32 (Colorado Rockies), 
112-23 (hunting in the Rockies), 191-3 (irrigation), 
236-42 (the southwestern deserts). 

Carpenter, 235-41, 256-8 (the Colorado Rockies), 
263-4 (Great Salt Lake), 262-3 (irrigation), 284-9 
(falls and geysers of the Yellowstone). 

Smith, 183-7 (the Yellowstone geysers), 188-92 
(the deserts), 193-4 (Great Salt Lake). 

Carroll, Third Book, 144-6 (Yellowstone Park), 
147-9 (Great Salt Lake). 


41g-21 


TEACHERS’ ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 146-8 (Great Salt 
Lake), 172-3 (the arid country), 191-2 (the making 
of an alkali desert), 110, 138-40 (Colorado Canyon, 
and canyons generally), go-3 (the Rocky Mountain 
Plateau). 

Herbertson, 180-4 (the Great Basin), 189-91 
(Mojave Desert), 1-2 (our scenery summarized), 
153-62 (the Rockies), 162-7 (the Cascades), 74-7 
(the Canadian Rockies), 170-1 (the great divide), 
171-80 (the Yellowstone geysers), 184-7 (the Coio- 
rado plaieau, 187-9 (Colorado Canyon), 180-2 (thie 
Wahsatch Mountains). 

Redway, New basis, 68, 70, 77-8, 89, 93. 

Brigham, 230-54 (the arid western plateaus ; irri- 


gation discussed), 255-85 (the Rockies described), 

245-8 (Great Salt Lake and ihe Great Basin) 

Ballou, Footprints, 3-4. 

Stoddard, California 
Desert) . 

Stoddard, Canada lecture, 182-228 (the splendid 
Canadian Rockies. ) 

Stoddard, Yeilcwstone Park lecture. 

Stoddard, Colorado Canyon lecture. 

Redway's Advanced geography, 15 (Salt Lake 
explained), 17 (Colorado Canyon explained). 

Lummis, Strange corners, 28-42 (the southwestern 
deserts), 30-42 (the Great American Desert), 183-97 

{the lava-flows and arid vastnesses of the great 
plateau), 8-19 (Colorado Canyon intimately de- 
scribed), 20-7 (petrified forest of Arizona), 142-60 
(great natural bridges of Arizona). 

Tarr & McMurry, Utah Supplement, 2-8 (the 
making of the Great Basin), 22-7 (the Great Basin 
region), 56-63 (Great Salt Lake clearly described), 
83-5 (irrigation), 68-78 (plant life of the desert), 
80-2 (animals of tiie desert), 19-20 (snowslides), 
32-4 (Utah scenery), 65-7 (climate of the Great 
Basin), 27, 31, ete. (these summaries in italics 
constitute a good description of the desert plateau), 

Tarr & MeMurry, California Supplement, 19-20 
(plants of the desert), 81-2 (irrigation) 

Adams, 7, 15-16. 

Dryer, 332-4, 343-7 (plateau climate), 304-6, 
318-19 (Great Basin and Salt Lake), 305-7 (salt 
lakes in general), 319-24 (plants and animals of the 
deserts), 89-91 (the Colorado River and its canvon), 
105-7 (the making of geysers), 178-8g (the making 
of the Rocky Mountain plateau), 210-16, 221-2 (the 
‘bad lands’’ and other curious forms of the plateau, 
in their making). 

Sahler, Aspects, 193-6 (irrigation). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 158-60 (the basin or Great 
Salt Lake), 231-2 (rainiall of the arid plateau), 
28-32 gorges and canyons, 38-9 (falls), 70-1 (Colo- 
rado River), 89-93 (scenic forms in the arid plateau), 
101-3 (hot springs and geysers of the Yellowstone), 
119-28 (inland glaciers), 108-75 the Colorado 
Rockies), 176-9 (the Rocky Mountain highland in 
general), 189-92 (climate and life in the Rockies). 

Davis, 141-6 (plateaus, and>the development of 
canvons), 101-74 (low the mountains were made), 
175-6 (mountains as climate-makers), 178-9 
(avalanches), 301-3 (desert rivers), 303-4, (the Bad 
Lands). 

Written Work. 

There is too much work here for a single 
lesson. The teacher will have to divide it up 
or else select. 

1. Describe the surface of the Rocky Moun 
tain highlands. 

2. Describe the climate. 

3. Tell what you can of the causes of this 
climate, 

t. Describe Great Salt Lake, and tell why 
it is salt. 

5. Describe the Colorado Canyon. 

6. Describe the geysers of the Yellowstone. 

7. Locate and describe the Great Basin. 

8 Describe Death 
Valley. 

9, Write what you 


lecture, 7-20 (Mojave 





ing winds (‘prevailing 
westerlies’? or return r 
trades) and California 
gets the benefit, while 
Nevada remains one of 
the most absolute  des- 
erts in the world. 2. 
That great rain distrib- 
uter, the cyclone, seems 
rarely to develop upon 
the plateau; and if it 
did, the lay of land and 
water is such that no 
rain could result. Here 
and there on the plateau 
the mountains rise high 
enough to be rain (or 
snow) producers. The 
Colorado receives prac- 
tically all of its waters 
from a few of these high 
locations. Like other 
desert rivers, it loses, 
instead of gains, as it 
flows toward the sea. 
Devote much reading 
and discussion to the 








' can about Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery. 

2. The region is thinly 
—_ by MINCTS, COW- 
noys, and wandering In- 
dian tribes; the cities are 
few and far apart, 

Contrast these wild, 
lonely, and unstable as- 
pects of life with those 
, of the East, previously 
studied. 

PUPILS’ RKADINGS: 

Johonnot, Reader, 319-25 
the Cliff Dwellers). 

Rupert, 70-3 (Denver), 
go-2 (Leadville). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second 
Book, 306-8 (Indians of the 
deserts), 312 (cities of the 
plateau), 297-8 (irrigation). 

McMaster, 22-3 (the Pu- 
eblo Indians), 188-9 (the 
coming of the Mormons), 
220-7 (rise of the new 
West). 

Smith, 179-83 (peopie of 
the plateau 

Carroll, Third Book, 








scenic aspect of the re- 
gion, for which many 
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11g-21 (the Cliff Dwellers). 
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OHN SMITH was born in 
Willoughby at atime when 
all England rang with the 
news of how Philip of Spain 
had seized upon Portugal, 
and thus held the trade of 
the East Indies as well as 
that of the West Indies. 

That same year all Eng- 
land boasted of how Sir 
Francis Drake had sailed 
around the world to bring 
Queen Elizabeth a shipload 





Fe tae 
eS Ve) / 
ae 
‘yt 
of plunder from Philip’s mines in Peru. 


Eight years after that all England was mad 
with joy over the destruction of the **Invine- 


ible Armada.’’ John Smith himself may 
have seen the Spanish fleet as it staggered up 
the North Sea in full view ef the Willoughby 
hills. 

And so the lad began life in the midst of 
stirring which 
seem to have continued 
to the end of his days. 

At the age of fifteen 
he had lost both his 
parents and = was ap- 
prenticed to Sir Thomas 
Sendall, the richest mer- 
chant of Lynn, a bustl- 
ing port on the east coast 
of England. 


events 





John Smith — heard == pee 
plenty of gossip from the John Smith 
sea-rovers who landed 1579-1631 


there, and from the clerks, in the big Sendall 
warehouse, who knew all about shipping. 

He heard among other things how King 
Henry the Seventh had once sent the Cabots 
John the father, and Sebastian 
his son-.to find a 
northwest passage to 
India; but that the 
Cabots had brought 
back only some big, 
gobbling birds, which 
they called **turkeys”” 
because it was thought 
they came from the 
land of the Turks. 
John Smith knew by this time that Turkey 
was much farther off and that the “turkeys” 
had come from North America. j 

He heard how King Henry the Eighth had 
sent two ships toward the North Pole to find a 
short way to China, and how one ship was lost, 
and the other had returned badly crushed by 
the icebergs. > 

He heard how Sir Hugh Willoughby had 
tried to find the passage , how his > had 
been driven by storms into a harbor of Lap- 
land, and Sir Hugh himself, whom many still 
living in Willoughby had known well, had 
been found sitting in his cabin quite dead, 
with his pen between his frozen fingers. 

Now everything the lad heard about a north 
mssage to India sounded very forlorn indeed. 
3ut the stories about Sir Francis Drake, who 
was always “‘singeing the king of Spain’s 
beard’? in the West Indies, and about Sir 
Walter Raleigh who was sending ship after 
ship to a fair part of America called 
Virginia (in honor of Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen), set the heart of the young apprentice 
to beating fast. 

When he worked in the warehouse the smell 


to America 














*This article and illustrations are taken with the permis- 
sion of the publishers from tne book, Builders of our Nation, 
Frice 60 cents, published by Eaton & Company, Chicago. 


John Smith, the Father of Virginia 


1579-1631 
By Alma Holman Burton* 


of the spices made him wish he might see the 
lands where they grew. Wheu he strolled 
down by the wharves the sea kept calling him 
to be up and away like other brave lads who 
had won the queen’s 
smiles. 

So John Smith quit his 
employer to search for ad- 
ventures. He crossed the 
channel and tramped for a 
while through France. One 
day he rendered a service "4 
to a Scotch gentleman, 
who gave him letters to 
some noblemen that were 
powerful at the English 
court. But he decided he oo a 
would not make use of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
letters until he had won a 1550-1618 
name for himself. He went to the Netherlands 
and fought with the Dutch against the armies 
of King Philip. 

He was a soldier two years. Then he went 
to Scotland with the letters which by this 
time must have been rather musty. The 
noblemen to whom they were written offered 
to present him at court, but he said to him- 
self that he would win his own way to court. 

He returned to Willoughby, and in a neigh- 
boring forest he built a “‘fair pavilion of 
boughs.’’ He had resolved to practice quite by 
himself until he became skilled in riding and 
fencing. He took to this forest retreat a 
horse, a servant, a lance, and some books. 

He worked most of the day hurling the lance 
through a ring suspended from a limb; cutting 
off branches with his sword, and guiding his 
horse swiftly in and out of the forest as if the 
trees were enemies in battle array. 

The boys of Willoughby soon flocked in 
such numbers to watch him that he grew 
tired of his play, and went back into the 
world to practise his arms in real earnest. 

He traveled through France to Marseilles, 
where he set sail with some pilgrims bound 
for the Holy Land. Such a wild storm broke 
forth when they were well out at sea that the 
pilgrims threw him overboard like Jonah of 
old. He escaped to shore on a log, and after 
tramping through Italy, went to Hungary to 
try his fortunes against the Turks. 

The Christian army camped on a wide plain 
before a Turkish fortress. The governor of 
the fortress sent a polite messenger begging 
that before the Christians began the siege he 
would like to match one of his bravest knights 
against the choice of their army. 

And who do you think was the champion 
chosen by the army of Hungary? It was = 
tain John Smith. 

Heralds shouted. Drums beat. Out from 
the fortress gate came a Turk in great pomp, 
with one slave holding a horse and another a 
lance. Captain Smith, in plain clothes, sprang 
to horse with his lance. 

The two champions leaped to the combat, 
while Turkish ladies on the ramparts above 
fluttered scarfs and waved white handkerchiefs. 

Now John Smith had not cut off tree 
branches at Willoughby for nothing. The 
Turk’s head rolled to the ground in a trice. 
Loud shouts from both armies rent the air, 
but Smith sat his horse quite calmly. 

A second Turk and then a third, challenged 
to combat, but their heads, too, rolled in the 
dust. 

This wonderful feat of arms greatly dis- 
couraged the enemy who soon surrendered the 
fortress. 






The Christians marched to the capital oi 
Hungary; and when Prince Sigismund hear: 
of the young sy rere prowess, he grantec: 
him a patent of knighthood, — 
with a coat of arms bearing 
three Turk heads. 

The army marched to new 
victories. Captain Smith 
was always in the heat of the 
fray, until he was finally 
left for dead on the field and 
found by the Turks. He John Smith’s Coat o: 
was sold asa slave and sent Arms 
to Constantinople to a beautiful lady, whe 
fell in love with him. To save the life of th: 
handsome young Englishman the lady sen} 
him beyond the Sea of Azof to her brother. 

The brother, alas! riveted a great iron 
collar around his neck and treated him as : 
slave of slaves. 

At last Smith escaped in his master’s clothes 
He traveled for weeks, always afraid tha! 
someone would see under his Turkish dress 
the iron collar which he could not remove. 
On the river Don a kind man filed off this 
badge of a slave, and so the captain was a free 
man once more. 

He sought out Prince Sigismund, who re- 
membered his services with a purse of gold. 

After many adventures, Smith reached Eng 
land again, to find that Elizabeth was dead 
and King James the First was on the throne. 

Now affairs in England were not very pros 
perous. The war with Spain was over, anc 
thousands of soldiers were turning robbers for 
want of something better to do. 

‘These men must have employment,”’ said 
King James, when he heard how the highways 
were not safe, even in daytime, for travelers 
to London. 

Some of the merchants met to talk over the 
best means to provide the idle men with work. 
Nothing that any of them proposed seemed 
better than to plant colonies in Virginia as Sir 
Walter Raleigh had tried to do. 

King James declared that by reason of the 
aiscoveries of the Cabots, England had a just 
claim to all the land be- 
tween Nova Scotia and the 
Cape Fear River. 

Since the whole region 
bore the name Virginia, 
he divided it into two 
arts. He gave North 
Giaie to some mer- 
chants of Plymouth, and 





South Virginia to some 
merchants of London, on James I. 
condition that they would 1566-1625 


plant colonies there. 

When John Smith reached home, the 1 on- 
don Company was just fitting out an expedl- 
tion to South Virginia, under command of 
Captain Christopher Newport, a gallant s::- 
man who had been in the service of Sir Wai'cr 
Raleigh. 

John Smith found this proposed expedil 01 
quite to his taste, and well it was for the co 
pany that he did. 

Three ships with a hundred and five mer ~ 
sail from Blackwall on the Thames. ‘Ticy 
passed down the coasts of France and Spi. 
then steered to the Canary Islands, and thi 
the West Indies, where they stopped a long 
time. The provisions were more than lf 
gone when at last they sailed nerth. 

A stiff gale drove the ships into Chesay» ‘k 
Bay. They entered a river which was c led 
the James, after “his most excellent maje~ \." 
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About fifty miles frum the mouth of the river 
the men in the three ships landed and _ built a 
fort. This fort was the beginning of James- 
town, the first permanent English settlement 
in America. 

The London Company were members of the 
Church of England, and had made very strict 
laws about church-going. The first church 
service was read under an old sail, with a 
plank nailed between two trees for a pulpit. 

Very soon a rude cabin was built for a 
church, and about this clustered the dwellings, 
one by one, until some sort of a roof sheltered 
every man in the colony. 

Most of the adventurers were gentlemen, 
which in those days meant men of gentle 
birth. Their hands were white, and, as it 
proved, their courage was of little account. 
They hoped to find gold in Virginia as De 
soto had hoped to find gold in Florida, and, 
as you will see, but for the doughty John 
Smith, the best and truest man of them all, 
they might have suffered a fate like that of 
the Spaniards. 

All the long summer the ** gentlemen” sought 
gold on the banks of the James River. Now 
und then they pushed into the forests in search 
of cities like those of Mexico and Peru. But 
there were not any temples or palaces or mines 
or well-built roads—-only deep, deep forests 
with now and then half-naked Indians creeping 
through the underbrush or skulking a 
the trees to watch them in their useless search. 

The store of food became so scarce that a 
man’s daily portion was reduced to a half pint 
of mouldy a vat and the same amount of rye. 
As long as fish, berries, and wild game lasted, 
there was no danger of starving; but knowing 
that winter must come, Captain Newport sailed 
back to England for more supplies. 

The hot month of August bred disease. 
Sometimes three or four men died in a day. 
Captain Smith was never busier in his .whole 
life. He nursed the sick, cheered the dis- 
heartened, and rebuked the unruly. 

At last, in the dire need for food, he went 
up the James to buy corn and meat of the 
natives. The Indians had spied out the sad 
plight of the colony, and had little respect for 
such weakness.  ‘*Here!”’ said the chief of a 
tribe. He held out a handful of corn to ex- 
change for the little iron chisels and the beads 
Smith had brought. And all the warriors 
around him screamed with laugther and brand- 
ished high their clubs. 

But Captain John Smith, who had_ three 
Turk heads on his shield, boldly seized the 
chieftain by the scalp-lock, set a pistol to his 
breast, and roche corn with such fury 
that the warriors were soon scurrying about to 
fulfill his demands. 

As soon as affairs at Jamestown permitted, 
Smith started up the Chickahominy River. 
Because this river flowed from the west, he 
fondly hoped to follow its course to the great 
South Sea Balboa had found. You know very 
well how very much awry Captain John Smith's 
geography was! 

The = fen along the bank of the river 
were wary and watchful. When he landed 
near a place now called White Oak Swamp, 
he was attacked by two hundred red men in 
war paint. He killed two of the warriors, and 
might have escapéd if he had not sunk into 
the swamp to his waist. 

He was carried to many Inidan villages, and 
at length reached the village of their emperor, 
Powhatan, who received him in savage state, 
and condemned him to die. According to 
Smith’s own account, his head had been laid 
on a stone and several stout clubs hung ready 
to dash out his brains, when the Princess Poca- 
hontas interceded to save him. 

The captain used all his skill to keep in 
fa or at the Indian court. He amused Prin- 


\ 

cess Pocahontas, who was about ten years old, 
with bells arid beads and pretty things he 
whittled out of wood. He showed Emperor 
Powhatan a compass, and how the needle 
always pointed to the north star, so that the 
English hunter might make his way through 
trackless forests he had never seen before. 

Powhatan had never seen a mariner’s com- 
pass and did not know what glass was. He 
tried to touch the quivering needle. He 
thought it was surely magic that he could not 

ut his finger through what seemed mere air. 
ie fact, the captain himself seemed so like 
some great magician who might bring good or 
evil at will to the red men that he was soon 
allowed to go to his home. 

Smith found the half-starved men of James- 
town preparing to sail back to England. He 
turned the guns of the fort on the leaders and 
gave them their choice to remain or die. They 
chose to remain. <A few days later Pocahonias 
came with a band of Indians carrying baskets 
of corn. 

The colony took heart again. Smith set 
every man to work at building more comfort- 
able houses, clearing forests, and throwing up 
barricades—for he said he had small faith in 
this new friendship professed by the red men. 

With the coming of spring he insisted that 
fields should be plowed for grain, and that a 
part of the game that was killed should be 
dried for future use. When everything was 
prospering he sailed up the Chesapeake, ex- 
plored the Potomac and the Susquehanna 
Rivers, and drew a map of all the region—an 
admirable map which may be seen today. 

In the autumn Captain Newport returned 
from England with the needed supplies and a 
hundred more men. The London Company 
had sent a crown for Powhatan, who was to 
be a vassal under King James, and with the 
crown came a bed, a basin, a pitcher, and a 
long scarlet robe. 

Powhatan was highly pleased with the gifts 
and paraded about in his red robe to the envy 
of all the lesser chiefs, but he refused to kneel 
when he received the crown, so that Captains 
Smith and Newport had each to take a shoulder 
to force him down. 

When the ceremony-was over, Powhatan 
chose gifts to send back to King James—a pair 
of his moccasins and a blanket of racoon skins. 

Now either from the vast elevation to which 
this new crown had raised him, or from the 
fear that the white strangers who kept coming 
by shiploads would one day outnumber his 
Warriors, the shrewd old chief planned to kill 
all the white settlers and burn down their 
houses. 

While Captain Smith was on the York 
River with forty of his men, little Pocahontas 
crept through the darkness of the night and 
told him of the plot, so that he was able to 
frighten the chief into peace. 

As spring drew near again, the Jamestown 
cavaliers found a bank of shiny sand which 
they thought was gold. Precious spring 
months, which should have been spent in 
planting corn, were wasted in filling a ship 
with this worthless sand. Smith finally con- 
vinced the men of their folly and loaded the 
ship with cedar posts which brought a good 
price in England. 

Presently more adventurers came to James 
town, but so many of these were worthless, 
idle gentlemen that the captain was forced to 
make this law: ““He that will not work shall 
not eat.” 

The law was posted on the walls of the fort. 
The whole colony was soon very busy, but 
some swore so loudly over their bruised and 
blackened hands that Smith had a record kept, 
and a can of water was poured down the sleeve 
for each and every “‘swearword”’ a man uttered 
aloud. 


Things eee more and more at James- 


town until Captain Smith was wounded in the 
leg by an explosion of gunpowder and forced 
to go tou England fo medical aid. 

He left behind him four hundred and ninety 
persons; three ships and seven boats; ten 
weeks’ provisions in store; three hundred 
muskets; nets for fishing; tools for all sorts 
of work; horses, hogs, and chickens—a good 
beginning for the first English settlement in 
America, 

Captain Smith did not return to Jamestown. 
But he never forgot the colony for which he 
had done so much. When he saw men in 
England out of work he urged them to go to 
Jamestown, not to hunt gold—he frankly said 
he believed there was no gold in Virginia—but 
to fell trees for ship-timber, and to prepare 
tar, pitch, and soap ashes, which brought good 
prices in Europe. 

After some years Smith crossed the ocean 
again in the service of the Plymouth Com 
pany. While the crews of his ships were 
catching and drying fish along the coast of 
North Virginia, he explored the coast from 
the Penobscot River to Cape Cod, and made a 
map of it. He named all the region ‘New 
England.”’ At one place on the map he wrote 
**Plymouth,” after the town in England from 
which he had sailed. At another place, where 
a cape jutted out. he wrote Tragabigzanda, in 
memory of the Turkish beauty who had loved 
him. But the English people who afterward 
settled there must have found the name too 
hard to pronounce, for they changed it to 
Cape Ann. 

Smith’s first voyage to New England was so 
successful that the following year he was sent 
again. Before he was well out to sea he was 
captured by a French man-of-war. One night 
he slipped down the side of the ship, cut loose 
a boat, and after tossing about on a wild sea 
reached the coast of England. He remained 
in England the rest of his life, spending most 
of his time writing books about New England 
and America. The books of Captain Smith 
were widely read. They kept people thinking 
about planting colonies in America. 

Smith never quite gave up the idea of plant 
ing another colony himself. Once he obtained 
promise of territory, ships, and the title of 
admiral, but nothing came of the project. 

He passed the last years of his life in’ Lon 
don. All the seamen down on the wharves 
of the Thames knew the limping old soldier 
with three Turk heads on his sleeve. 

Once he saw two hundred poor boys from 
the streets and alleys of London shipped off 
for Jamestown—a chattering, dirty lot, who 
were to work on the tobacco plantations which 
his young friend John Rolfe had encouraged 
the settlers to cultivate until tobacco was one 
of the chief exports of Virgimia. 

He heard many a bit of gossip down on the 
wharves from the 4 4 
coming hay ° 
thrifty young wompn @ 
had gone over to Jamas- 
town to marry the lard 
\ ers; how the Londe ~ 
Company had made ev ™ 
stricter laws than those = 

rs 
he had once made; ho® ‘¢ 
. ps 
» ~ the plantations had been = 
* divided into settlemen® 
called boroughs, wit 
electeg 
from each, who were te 
help make laws for themselves. ro) 

Perhaps the most delightful news that Cap = 
tain Smith heard from Virginia was that Poca> 
hontas had become a Christian and had’ 
married John Rolfe. 

When Pocahontas went to London with her 
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A More Formal Program for Organizing a 
School City. 


mality, after the fourth item in the pro- 

gram given last month, the following may 
be used: 

5. Designate which pupils will be of the 
first w: ard, of the second ward, and so on. If 
they are from several rooms, let those from 
the room to which the eldest belong be the 
first ward. Each room will be a ward. If 
they all belong in one room, the pupils who 
occupy one row or two rows of desks may form 


| IT is desired to use more time and _ for- 


one ward. 

6. if there are only boys or girls in a school 
and there are more than four or five wards, let 
each ward elect one member of the city council. 
If there are both boys and girls, have them 
elect one boy and one girl from each ward. 
Explain that to save time, the members of 
the council will act as a nominating convention. 

7. Assemble the nominating convention ina 
group in front of the school. Have them 
nominate someone for mayor, judge, city 
clerk, clerk of court and treasurer. If it is a 
grammar or high school they should nominate, 
also, a sheriff and prosecuting attorney. — It 
may be desirable to nominate for mayor or 
judge or both, members of the convention. 
Exactly the right ones for these pl: res, POs- 
isbly, can not otherwise be gotten, but there is 
the disadvant: ive that time must be consumed 
to elect. their successors in the convention and 
council. It isa good plan to have the mayor 
voted for as soon as nominated, and then the 
judge. All the other nominations may be 
made before any of them are announced. In 
that case, while the students are waiting for 
the convention, the time may be occupied in 
singing or with an address. Before the coun- 
cil adjourns, it should elect one of its own 
members to be president of the counc il. I put 
this at the end instead of the beginning of 
the meeting, because, to save time, “it is ‘be st 
for the organizer to conduct their delibera- 
tions, and the one who would be chosen at the 


wbeginning is probably needed for mayor or 


judge. 

8 As soon as a nomination is made, it may 
be announced and accepted or rejected by the 
majority vote of the school. At the same time 
the convention can make the next nomination. 
Or, as suggested above, after the election. of 
the mavor, all the rest of the nominations may 
be made before any of them are ¢ announced. 
If anyone fails to be elected, a new nomina- 
tion must be made. If the mayor should be 
elected immediately after he is nominated, he 
may prove to be valuable in the convention. 
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9. As soon as the mayor is elected, he may 
come forward and with more or less formality, 
be asked if he will perform the duties of his 
office to the best of his ability. He may sim- 
ply nod assent, but it is better to be a little 
more formal. He may raise his right hand 
and answer distinctly, ‘I promise,’’ or it 
will be more impressive if he more fully 
states his promise and then thanks his 
fellow citizens for the honor they have 
conferred upon him. The same formality 
may be used to install the judge. All the 
other officers may be installed together, to 
save time, or separately, though it becomes 
rather monotonous. After the judge is in- 
stalled he may, if you think best and have 
the time, install the other officers. 

10. If it has been provided that there shall 
be one or more administrative departments, 
the mayor may appoint the heads immediately 
and submit the appointments to the council 
for ratification. 

11. The mayor, with the advice of heads of 
departments may then appoint all the remain- 
ing officers of the avenal departments. Gen- 
er ally it is well to announce the appointments 
next day, after a meeting of the council has 
“rr held to ratify them. 

- The whole body of citizens may consider 
Pres gh ve a name for the new republic. It 
may be desirable to defer the choice a day or 
two to allow time for considering it. 

1. Addresses by principal, teachers and 
guests, 

14. Song, which may be omitted if 
necessary. 

15. Adjournment. 


School City Laws. 

No person, however old or young, is able to 
write good laws without experience and = in- 
struction which especially fit him for the task. 
For this reason, the following little fundamen- 
tal code has been written. When it is properly 
presented to any body of pupils, whatever their 
age, they will acce pt it and generally they will 
be unanimous. Some times a boy in the 
sophomore stage of wags ree will oppose 
it, just to call attention to himself but there 
are not enough of such in any school to cause 
any considerable embarrassment. Having this 
code for a basis, the young citizens may 
add laws as circumstances may suggest. Of 
course, any new laws must be sanctiuned by 
the principal of the school before they can be 
oper: itive. 


CHAPTER IL THE GENERAL CITY 
LAW. 

Do to others as you would have them do to 
you. This is the natural law, without which 
no popular government can succeed, and it is 
the gener: ty law of this School City, to which 
all other laws and regulations must conform. 


CHAPTER IL THINGS PROHIBITED. 


Article 1. Do not to others that which you 
would not wish them to do to you. 


ORDER. 


Art. Anything which disturbs the order 


in he lle. classrooms or in any place within the 
jurisdiction of the School C ity is prohibited. 
Art. 3. Anything which is profane, rude, 





impolite or intentionally unkind to any living 
creature is prohibited. 


CLEANLINESS. 


Art. 4. Anything which detracts from the 
neat and orderly appearance of our School 
City is prohibited. 


HEALTH. 


Art. 5. Anything which detracts from the 
healthful conditions of our School City is 
prohibited. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


Art. 6. Anything which mars or destroys 
property in our  Schoal City is prohibited. 


CHAPTER III. DUTIES. 


Article 1. Every citizen is in duty bound 
to call the attention of the authorities to any 
violation of the laws of this School City. 


CHAPTER IV. PUNISHMENTS. 


Article 1. Any citizen violating any law of 
this School City shall be subject to punishme nt 
not less than a reprimand, and not greater 
than a withdrawal of the rights of citizenship. 

Art. 2. No punishment shali be carried into 
execution before it has been a yproved by the 
principal of the school, ad then it must be 
put promptly into effect. 


School City Exchange 


Editor’s Note: Every reader of Normal Instructor who ha- 
adopted the School City method of government in his or h 
school is earnestly urged to report name and address to M 
Gill. You are also invited to send a report of your experier 
in founding the School City in your schools and what it h 
accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such letters a 
sure to be of interest to other teachers and they will be pu 
lished in this School City Exchange. Those of you who wis 
to ask questions concerning School City matters are invit 
to correspond with Mr. Gill. He will answer your questions 
in this department. He has kindly consented to send pe 
sonal replies when the request is accompanied by twenty-t 
cents to pay for postage and clerical work. We have sny 
gested this charge to Mr. Gill, knowing how generously |! 
gives himself to the cause so close to his heart and how - 
verely his time, strength and resources are taxed in securi? 


the advancement of this work to which he is devoting his 


life. Mr. Gillis constantly engi tg din establishing Sch« 
Cities throughout the country. Teachers desiring to se« 
his services are invited to pel A oe with him and arrai 
terms. Mr. Gill’s friends feel that his work should have t 
support of some philanthropist and it is hoped that it will 
time. Until this is done, it will be necessary for teachers 
siring personal servicesin their schools to arrange terms w 
Mr. Gill. In many places, public spirited citizens have he 
influenced by teachers to pay the necessary expenses ¢ 
nected with the personal services of Mr. Gill in establish 
School Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teacher: 
establish School Cities in their schools. 

he School Republic. Price soc. This is the most helt 
one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the Sc 
City in their sctiools. 


A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35c. This is ag 
book to use among parents to gain their support. 
The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exen 


fied in the School Cities and School State at the State Nor 
School, New Paltz, N.Y. Price $1.00, This is a very inter 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 


Orders for these books and correspondence an this 


partment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L, » 340 WV 
Duval St., Germantown, Ph ladelphia Penn. 


A Correction. 

The title of the first paragraph in the Ap 
School City Exchange should read ** A Schoo 
City We ek ly Paper’ instead of a “Sche 
City Daily Paper.’ ‘This paper is print! 
once a week as a supplement of the regu 
daily paper in Elizabeth, N. J. Teac! 
desiring to see a copy of this —_ ean do +0 
by sending five cents to the Publishers of 
Evening Times, Elizabeth, N. J. Ask for 
the School City edition. 
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Rural School Cities 


I enclose fiftv cents for which please sen 
‘*The School Republic.’’ 
If it does not give directions for establishi: 
‘ 
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school republic in a rural school, will you kindly 
give some in the Department of Civics, Normal 
Instructor ?’’ 

There being no mention of mail charges in the 
Instructor, I will not send anything for postage. If 
I am wrong, please iet me know. 

IsABEL A., California. 

The price of the book includes the cost of mail- 
ing. 

Of course, the spirit is the main thing—the spirit 
of co-operation for the welfare of each pupil in the 
school, for the whole neighborhood, for one’s 
State, for our entire country and for the whole 
world. 

As to the plan, follow the Constitution of the 
United States. Divide the powers of government 
into three parts. Let there be an executive (presi- 
dent, governor, mayor, or town supervisor;) a 
legislature (senate, house of representatives, or city 
council;) a judicial branch or court with *one or 
more judges. Do not let one person hold. two 
offices at one time. We have found that the muni- 
cipal or city form of government is most convenient 
for school work, even in rural schools, so I shall 
assume you will use that form. 


Program. 


You may not find it convenient to follow these 
suggestions exactiy. There are probably some 
peculiarities and personalities in your school that 
require tact and special treatment which you can 
know better than anyone else. 

1. Take one or more of the older ones into your 
confidence and get them to help work out your 
scheme and to think who will be best for the 
several offices. If there is some boy or girl not in 
sympathy with you, but is troublesome, probably, 
if you include him in this confidence, he will be 
pleased and do his best to help you make a success 
of the little republic. In that case, his character 
will be greatly benefited. 

2. Explain the whole matter to the entire body 
of pupils, and let them know that the main object 
is as stated above, and not to get good order in the 
school, but that it will be impossible to attain the 
great object without good order. Good order does 
not mean with arms folded back of one. A _ little 
freedom of action is far better order than paralyzing 
stiffness. 

3. Tell the pupils, if they would be’glad to become 
citizens to sign a petition asking for this right, and 
at the same time recording their agreement to per- 
form faithfully their duties as citizens. You will 
find such a petition in. the March number of the 


* Normal Instructor and of the Teachers World. 


4. Present the little code of laws, a copy of 
which I will inciose, (though you will find the 
same in ‘‘The School Republic’’) in such a way as 
to make the children want them, and then have 
them vote. Generaily they will be unanimous in 
favor of the laws. A majority vote is all that is 
necessary, so if one or more vote against the laws, 





do not be discouraged. Have the cuildren vote by 
raising their right hands. 

5. Let them elect the following officers, suggest- 
ing that it will be fair to divide the honors and 
responsibilities as nearly equal between the boys 
and girls as practicable: mayor, judge, city clerk, 
clerk of court, sheriff. 

6. Divide the school into wards, each room being 
a ward, tut if there is only one room, let half be 
one ward and the other half the second ward, in 
case there are only ebout twenty pupils. If there 
are forty or more puptis, you might have three or 
more wards in one room. 

7. Have each ward elect one boy and one girl 
members of tiie City Council. Have the council 
elect one of their own members presiding officer or 
president. The city clerk will keep the record of 
council meetings. 

8. The council will determine whether or not 
there shall be any of the following officers, and how 
many: comuissioner of health and health officers; 
for each ward, one boy aud one girl in each ward, 
if the wards are large; commissioner or chief of 
police, and police officers: commissioners (boy and 
girl) of games; commissioners of public works, 
parks, ete. 

g. The mayor will appoint these administrative 
officers, provided for by city council. 

10. The council wiil confirm or reject appoint- 
ments by mayor. 

11. All the citizens in town meeting will choose 
name for their School City. 

Hoping for good news from you, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILSON LL. GILL. 


Rhinebeck, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1907. 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill,. LL.B. 

DEAR SIR:—I have been reading with interest 
your paper on civic training in the schools, written 
for Normal Instructor. I am a teacher in a rural 
school of twenty pupils ranging in age from five to 
sixteen years, two-thirds of them being over ten 
years. I have read something of the School City, 
but would have to use a much simpler plan in my 
rural school. 

I have not perfected any pian as yet, but my 
idea was to first present the matter to my older 
pupils and after talking it over with them allow 
them to elect a council or committees and form a 
constitution as in any society, with such laws or 
rules as we most need in our school. 

Then allow the school to elect legislative and 
executive branches, myseif being the Judicial 
probably. 

Is this your idea as it has been carried out in 
City Schools, and do you think I could successfully 
carry it ont in such a school as I have described ? 

There are some older boys who, I think would 
be interested and to whom it may be very helpful. 
They need above ail things to learn to control 
themselves and to recognize the rights of others. 

Can you give me any suggestions, or a word of 
encouragement and help? 






I trust this may not be asking too much, and 
thanking you in advance I am 
Very Sincerely, 
Miss GRACE A. TRAVER. 
January 29, 1907. 
My dear Miss Traver:-— 

Your letter reveals such a spirit as assures me 
that you will make a success of your little School 
City if vou undertake it. You could have a 
School Town, but the duties are more numerous 
and burdensome for one or two officers than in the 
School City. For this and other reasons the City 
form of government is better adapted to yout 
purpose, 

Of course you must depend upon the older chil- 
dren to help you with the younger ones, but I am 
sure all will co-operate gladly. 

It will be more nearly correct, from a_ civic 
standpoint, if vou give the pupils a ‘‘charter’’ of 
government, rather than invite them to write a 

constitution.’’ You will find a charter in ‘‘The 
School Republic,’’? which will answer vour purpose. 

Remember, that in the School City work, which 
is moral and civic training, you are the teacher, 
the same as in all other things. You must teach 
the mayor, the members of the council, the judge 
and other officers how to perform their duties. The 
little book referred to above will help you in these 
matter. You will not bea citizen of your little 
republic, but a teacher and trainer of the pupils as 
citizens and officers, and from that standpoint you 
see that you should not be elected to be judge or 
any Officer. The jaws must have your approval 
before they will be enforced, and the judgments ot 
the court your sanction before executed, but as 
beth wiil be made under your guidance, of course 
they will have your sanction. If I were you, I 
think I should proceed about this way: 

Ist. Explain to the children some such petition, 
which includes a pledge to be faithful citizens and 
officers, as the one I shall enclose and which ap- 
peared in the Normal Instructor and the Teachers 
World. I would then invite them to sign it. 

2d. Read to tie children the little code of 
laws, a copy of which I enclose. Advise them to 
adopt this code, as it is fundamental and practical. 
Thev can add other laws when it may seem de- 
sirable. 

3d. Have the children nominate and elect a 
mayor, judge, city clerk, clerk of court. If a boy 
is elected mayor, suggest that it would be tair to 
elect a giri to be judge, and vice versa. The 
voting may be by raising the right hands 

4th. Divide the citizens into two wards (three it 
you wish), the oldest in the first ward. 

sth. Have the ist ward elect one girl and one 
boy to represent it in the city council. Have the 
2d and 3d do likewise. 

6th. Have members of the council elect one of 
their own number to be president of the cogugi, 

7th. The council can authorize the 1fay to 
appoint commissioners for any purpose, “eR S. ond 


(Continued on f gX) 




















TELLERS OF ELECTION IN SCHOOL NO. 12, HAVANA, CUBA 
Born Subjects of the King of Spain are being Drilled in the Functions of Citizenship in a Republic by the Principal of their School, Miss Poncet 
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Can We Trust the Grammar Books? 
By Jean Sherwood Rankin. 


NE OF our well known men of letters, 
O Brander Matthews, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, says in one of his illuminating 
essays that the grammar books of our schools 
are ‘grotesque in their ignorance.’? Whether 
the ignorance referred to is that of the facts of 
historic grammar, or that of the simplest prin- 
ciples which govern English composition, no 
one will be found so bold as to deny the accu- 
sation. It may be of interest to persons who 
have not looked into this matter to note briefly 
a few of the more palpable sins perpetrated by 
the popular modern texts. Note, for instance, 
the following locutions: 

Had rather or would rather. Those of us 
who were brought up on the simple and idio- 
matic had rather, but who changed that good 
habit toa use of would rather because our text- 
books so directed, have now the pleasure of 
unlearning the latter form and of returning 
to our first love. ‘This we owe to the efforts of 
our great scholars who have spoken in no un- 
certain terms regarding this and many others 
of our established idioms. We need then no 
longer read a supposed grammatical blunder 
into the Psalmist’s words, **I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.’’ Personally, 
I had rather have remained undisturbed in the 
use of a correct form and not now be obliged 
to avoid consciously an incorrect form acquired 
with some effort. 

Go and see or go to see. This is another 
case in which for long years I defied the instinct 
which leads us all to prefer go and see, while 
I strove to follow the teachings of books which 
were no authority. The right of historic 
idiom to dictate to grammar has only recently 
been allowed. Luckily for this locution, its 
claims have now been established past contro- 
versy. (See Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, by Professor Kittredge. ) 

He dow t or he doesn’t. Upon this point the 
text-books are vainly striving to make the 
wheels of Progress move backward. He don’t 
is not only in accord with the genius of Eng- 
lish development, which has steadily sluffed 
off useless ates as convenient, but it also has 
good historical authority. It was vastly amus- 
ing to hear a would-be purist use the form if 
don’t in the midst of his argument that he 
doesn’t is the more correct form. In fact, the 
notion that there is any objection to the 
altogether excellent form he don’t seems to 
have been unknown twenty-five years ago. 
When one notes the constant use of the form he 
don’t by that prince of gossips, Samuel Pepys, 
the only wonder seems how anyone could ever 
have fancied that he doesn’t is more correct 
historically than the swifter and more direct 
forms. On this point, Theodore Lowe De- 


Vine, printer of the Century dictionary, and 





often called the ‘*Master-Printer of America,”’ 
says: ‘* Don’t is preferred over doesn’t, but if 
the author persistently uses doesn’t, do not 
alter his = ing.”’ (The Practice of Typo- 
graphy: Correct Composition, page 307.) 

The two first or the first two. Here again 
the teaching of historic good usage and that 
of the grammar texts are in direct opposition. 
The facts in the case have been set forth by 
Professor T. R. Lounsbury in one of his essays 
upon English Usage. (Harper’s Magazine, 
August, 1905.) It is extremely interesting 
to note that one early grammar, that of Noble 
Butler, took precisely the position regarding 
the sanction of authority which is taken by 
the foremost scholars of today. The citations 
of usage given below and upon succeeding 
points are taken from that remarkable and 
scholarly text-book **A Practical and Critical 
Grammar,”’? by Noble Butler, which, though 
published over thirty years ago, is more up-to- 
date than any other grammar text known to 
myself. 

The two first and the four last. —Scott. 

The two first verses—Scott. 

The three first monarchies of the world—Raleigh. 

The two first Georges.—Jeffrey. 

The seven first centuries. —Gibbon. 

The three first years of his reign.—Gibbon, 

The three first stanzas.—Addison. 

The twelve last are to my purpose.—Addison. 

The four first acts already passed.—Bishop 
Berkeley. 

The four first acts. —Sheridan. 

These two last groups.—-Professor Whitney. 

The two first requisitions. —Thomas Hughes. 

The two last sentences. —FitzEKdward Hall. 

The two first parliaments of William.—Macaulay. 

Her six first French kings.—Macaulay. 

The five last scenes. —Moore. 

The two first sheets of his poem.—Sidney Smith. 

The two first letters of the Gothic aya.—Bopp. 

The two first persons of the Greek dual.—Bopp. 

The three first days of their sitting.—Swift. 

The two last housekeepers.—Thackeray. 

The three first acts of his Hamlet.—Dickens. 

The four greatest names of English poetry are 
almost the four first we come to. —Hazlitt. 

The two first years.—Charles Kingsley. 

The four first. —Hood. 

The two first.—Isaac Walton. 

The five first lines of the Iliad. —Fielding. 

The two last may enter Carleton or any other 
house, and Qe two first are limited to the opera.— 
Byron. 

The three first generations.—Edward Everett. 

The two next lines in that ode.—Johnson. 

Procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first 
lines.—Jolimnson. 

The two first days.—Irving. 

The two first years.—Bancroft. 

The four first centuries. —Prescott. 

The three first of his longer poems,—Southey. 

Having. for lo! these many years, based my 
own usage upon the above authorities, it is some- 
what trying to be constantly called to task by 
would-be-kind critics who trust to the grammar 
texts for authority. Nor can one convince 


re en eae rr are 


these critics who swear by a single text-book. 
In vain do I assert that I purposely and per- 
sistently use the locution **the two first”’ doen 
I do not wish to speak of a couple, or pair. 
Unconvinced, they go their way, still holding 
to their one little book. , ; 

The Miss Smiths or the Misses Smith. In 
this question one who inclines toward the 
simpler and easier in cases of disputed usage 
finds plenty of authority to indorse his own 
preference. The following citations should 
settle all doubt in the mind of any person who 
inclines toward the French idiom rather than 
the English: 

The Miss Flamboroughs.—Goldsmith. 

The Miss Hornecks.—Washington Irving. 

The Miss Browns.—Maria Edgeworth, 

The Miss Braughtons.—Miss Burney. 

The Miss Berryg.—Sidney Smith. 

The Miss Lucases and the Miss Bennets.—Mi- 
Austen. 

The Master Crummieses.—Dickens. 

The four Miss Rubricks; the Miss Bertrams. 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The six Miss Rowbolds.—Byron. 

The Miss Gandishes.—Thackeray. 

The Miss Burtons.—Bul wer. 

The Miss Montgomerys.—Thomas Moore. 

The Miss Harpers. —Miss Yonge. 

If there are Mr. Edgertons there must be Miss 
Grahams to suit them.—Miss Sewall. 

May there not be Sir Isaac Newtons in every 
science ?—Watts. 

Duchesses and Lady Marys.—Pope. 

The Miss Hills. —Thomas Campbell. 

Were he twenty Sir John Falstaffs. —Shakespeare. 

The two Mr. Wellers.—Dickens. 

Are there any Miss A——s at Bromberg ?—Hooid 

One of the Prince Radziwills.—Hood. 

The Honorable Miss Holme-Pierreponts.—Mi- 
A. B. Edwards. 

The Madam Denises; Abbe Mignots.—Carlyle. 

The Miss Bailies.—J. G. Locknart. 

The Miss Grants. —Professor Wilson. 

The two Miss Towardins.—Chesterfield. 

Three Dr. Switts; two Lady Bridgewaters.—Poj 

The Miss Fords.—Miss Kavanagh. 

Fifty Mrs. Ellisons.—Fielding. 

Where we found the two Mrs. W——s and 
three Miss Allens.—Sir James Mackintosh. 

The Miss Halis.—Miss Landor. 

One of the Miss Germains.—Macaulay. 

The Lord Strutts.— Arbuthnot. 

If it rained Duke Georges nine days.—Carly]: 

The Miss Dodsons.—George Eliot. 

The two Miss Peckshiffs being a pretty ¢ 
match for the three Miss Chuzzlewits. —Dicken- 

The Miss Crumptons, or to quote the authorits of 
the inscription ou the garden-gate of Mit i 
House, Hammersmith, the Misses Crumpt 
Dickens, 

I beg to be kindly remembered to Count D's 
and to your nieces. I was going to say ‘‘the M:--es 
Power,’—but it looks so like the blue-board a 
Ladies’ School that I stopped short. 
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The comparative or the superlative. The 
rule given be the accepted texts states that the 
comparative degree must be used when speak- 
ing of two persons or things and the superla- 
tive degree when speaking of more than two. 
But the usage of the best writers has never ob- 
served any such rule, as the following citations 
show: 


The strangest of the two.—Hawthorne. 

The most agreeable of the two.—Cowper. 

The least qualified candidate of the two.—Dickens. 

Which of these two causes was most active.—G. 
P. Marsh. 

The most lifelike of the two. -—Merivale. 

Of the two elements of a compound sentence 
vhich is the most important?—Latham., 

She asked him whether his queen or she had the 
inest hair; she even inquired which of them he 
steemed the finest person.—Hume, 

The most fatigued of the two.—Hood. 

The least serious of the two.—Wilkie Collins, 

The least of two eviis.—Southey. 

Whether his cabinet or that of Mynheer Sloane at 
London was tiie mnost valuable.—Smollett. 

Of these two forms we should adopt that which 
vill render the sentence the most perspicuous and 
vreeable.—Gould Brown. 

The services of the lawyer are the most expensive 
nd the least usefui of the two.—Scott. 

We say lo ride a horse and to ride on a horse; 

the first is, we believe, the most usual construction. 
-~Mulligan. 

The’ eldest of his two sons.—Thackeray. 

Of two usances the merriest was put down.— 
shakespeare. 

It is rather interesting to note that Shakes- 
peare, Carlyle, and Scott have been found to 
use both forms in the same passage. ‘To 
attempt to curb freedom in the choice of either 
form is to attempt to apply strict logic to an 
idiomatic usage. It is not probable that logic 
will win. 

If one should cease rehearsing these instances 
in which the children of the schools are taught 
positive error, and should begin instead to re- 
hearse the cases in which error is taught not 
by precept but merely by example, I should 
be obliged to remark in the words of the 
Apostle John: “If these should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be 
written. ”’ 
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Geography. 
(Continued from page 9) 


Our country west, 167-73 (cave dwellers of 
Arizona), 178-83 (old Santa Fe), 183-9 (people of 
New Mexico), 189-92 (adobe houses), 173-8 
(irrigation). 

Miln, 87-111 (Indian customs and Indian babies). 

Kirby, Fireside, 51-69 (Indian stories), 264-96 
(desert types). 

Carpenter, 259-61 (Salt Lake City and the Mor- 
mons), 262-3 (irrigation), 290-7 (Indian tribes of 
the piateau), 295-7 (pueblo builders). 

King, Fifth Book, 191-3 (irrigation). 

Dodge, 215-16 (Cliff Dwellers), 216-17 (pubelo 
buiiders), 207-8 (irrigation). 


TEACHERS’ ADDITIONAL R= FERENCE: 


Lummis, Strange corners), 43-121 (Indians of the 
desert), 43-57 (Moqui snake dance), 58-65 (the 
Navajos), 66-74, 90-3 (the strange inhabitants of 
New Mexico), 75-89 (Indian magicians and medi- 
cine men), 94-121, 134-41 (pueblos and cliff dwell- 
ings), 198-207 (the Navajo blanket-makers), 208-18 
(Indian hunters), 219-27 (the Indian idea of edu- 
cation), 228-61 (strange customs of the desert In- 
dians), 262-70 (Spanish ideals in New Mexico). 

Drver, 224-6 (influence of mountains upon life). 

Tarr & McMurry, Utah Supplement, 83-5 (irriga- 
tion). 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, S1-2 
(irrigation). 

Shaler, Aspects, 193-6 (irrigation). 

Herbertson, 191-3 (Navaio Indians). 

Brigham, 275-9 (historical sketch of the Rocky 
Mountain region). 

Redway, 34 (sparse population). 

Written Work. 

1. What various kinds of people make up 
the population of the Rocky Mountain Plateau ? 

2. Describe the life of the Indians. 

Tell about the pueblo builders. 
. Tell about the Cliff Dwellers. 

5. What is the purpose of irrigation, and 

how is it carried on? 


- 


Ce 
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3. Here is one of the great gold and silver 
regions of the world. 

There are three general methods of mining 
gold. Placer mining consists in merely wash- 
ing the loose gravel of stream-beds, by means 
of sluices, “‘cradles,’? or other devices, and 
securing the free gold in various-sized par- 
ticles ranging from “‘colors,”? or tiny flakes, 
to nuggets of great value. Hydraulic mining 
is this placer work carried along on a gigantic 
scale. Whole gravel hills—the deposit of 
ancient strerms—are rapidly torn down by 
directing resistless streams of water against 
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them from powerful nozzles. The gravel and 
water thus mixed are conducted through sluices 
in which the free gold is collected by the aid 


of quicksilver. The third method is quartz 
mining, in which gold-bearing rock is blasted 
out and passed through a series of crushing 
machines. It finally becomes an impalpable 
mud, and this is flowed over quicksilver-covered 
alates which gather the pulverized gold and 
fet the mud pass on. With some kinds of 
gold-bearing rock other more intricate pro- 
cesses must be used. 

Associate the plateau region with this third 
kind of mining. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Chase & Clow, 37-44 (gold), 45-7 (silver). 

Fairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth, 161-8 (down 
a gold mine), 177-83 (story of a nugget 

King, Fifth.Book, 38-50 (mining in the plateau 
region), 38-41 (silver-mining 

Smith, 194-5 (siiver of Nevada 

Tarr & MeMurrv, Second Book, 285-6 gold 
veins), 288-90 (piacer and hydraulic mining), 290-3 
(quartz-mining 

Wood, 15-21 (deep in a mine). 

Fairbanks, Home geography, 116-19 (gold and 
silver mining). 

Parker, 207-26 (gold in weneral,) 237-41 (a silver 
mine). 

Rocheleau, Mineral, 163-8, 187-92 (gold and siiver 
in general), 177-80 (placer-mining,) 180-3 (hydraulic 
mining), 183-6 (quartz-mining 

Carroli, Third Book, 133-9 (gold-mining.) 

Chamberlain, Clothed, 222-5 (gold 

Carpenter, 239-41 (Rocky Mountain gold), 241-8 
a Colorado gold mine 248-55 (a Utah silver 
mins 

Dodge, 49-52 (mining centers). 

TEACHERS’ ADDITIONAL REFERENCES! 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 208 (the varied 
products of mines), (231-2 silver and copper 

Tarr & MeMurry, Utah Supplement, 42-4 (forma- 
tion of veins), 45-54 (gold mining on the plateau). 

Adams, 130-3 (goid and silver 

Redway, New basis, go-2, 117-18, 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 85 (gold of the 
plateau). 

Written Work. 

1. Describe three kinds of gold mining. 

2. Describe a Colorado gold mine. 
Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material of the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 


Redway's Advanced geography, 15, 29, 34, 85-7. 

Frve's Advanced geography, 154-7. 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 283-99, 302-12. 

Tarr & MeMurry, introductory geography, 1738-9, 
157. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 


DUCATION not only prepares a man to 
E get a living, enjoy the greatest happi- 

ness, and be of. most use to his fellow- 
men, but it also looks beyond the immediate 
good and considers the conditions to be met in 
the future. Recognizing this principle, our 
government has been collecting reports from 
our foreign representatives concerning the 
growth and prosperity of various countries 
with a view to the preparation of our people 
for the coming struggle for commercial suprem- 
acy, which,  adeed we are already entered 
upon. 

Heretofore, because of isolation, because of 
the sparseness of settlement and of the virgin 
richness of our country, we have not needed to 
be anxious about the question of supremacy, 
commercial or otherwise. We are no longer 
isolated, we have become a world power. ‘The 
marvelous development of facilities of trans- 
portation and communication have made the 
world smaller and have brought into closer 
touch those parts of the world that a quarter 
of a century ago were remote if not unknown. 
We are no ‘longer sparsely settled; the great 
plains of this wide land have became peopled, 

the population of North Dakota has grown 
from $6,909 in 1880 to over half a million at 
the present time; its forests have been leveled 
to the ground and its primeval solitudes have 
been transformed into farms and occupied by 
busy: factories. Cities have grown up where 
struggling villages existed, and vast expanses 
that a few years ago were inhabited only by 
wild beasts now teem with a multitude of 
prosperous and happy families. While the 
virgin richness has been by no means ex- 
hausted, while our primitive wealth is still 
boundless, while we still have unoccupied land, 
yet the time is upon us when we must pursue a 
more conservative, systematic, intelligent, and 
thorough method of development and expan- 
sion. We must prepare to compete with other 
nations on even terms, the advantages which 
we have so long enjoyed being minimized if 
not entirely extinguished, For these reasons 
our government is making the investigation 
mentioned, 

Consular report, Vol. 35, issued by the De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce, portrays the 
industrial conditions in Germany, France, 
England and Japan, and shows the causes that 
have produced these conditions. The remark- 
able increase of Germany’s export trade may 
well cause her rivals, Soalend, France and 
America, if not to be alarmed, at least to 
pause and consider. 

Let us look at a few of the statistics. Ger- 
many’s exports in 1872 amounted to $564,- 
514,000. In 1905, they were $1,172,826,500, 
showing an increase of over $600,000,000, 
while the exports of England during that 
period increased only $126,529,000 and those 
of France showed no greater expansion. One 
of our consuls says, **The greatest danger of 
Germany in the world is saaatity not in war, 
Her energy is turning to con- 
quests in the industrial world. Her marvelous 
didanuinad is industrial, not political. It 
is peaceful and spontaneous, and springs from 
national impulse. Such a development may 
well be respected and feared. And if we 
would better arm ourselves against industrial 
encroachments and equip ourselves for a con- 
tinuance of our present encouraging commerc- 
ial expansion with the most effective weapons, 
we would do well to take the example and les- 


*Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School. 
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son of Germany to heart by looking seriously 
and long at our industrial schools, good 
though they are, and improving and develop- 
ing these in the light of American conditions 
and foreign experience.” 

Germany is not a rich country, itis not fav- 
orably situated for commerce, ‘its people are 
not particularly inventive and they have not 
been aided by any remarkable mechanical ap- 
dliances; and yet, **She successfully challenges 
ants in nearly all the great branches of 
industry in which England is or was the 
strongest.“? She is an all-round competitor, 
not only of England, but also of the United 
States. How can we explain this wonderful 
development under most adverse circumstances ? 
There is only one explanation and that is 
found in her system of educating her youth. 
Wise are we if we accept the lessons they 
teach, without going through the long process 
of experimentation and painstaking aay. 

We have already pointed out that the 
schoolmaster must anticipate the needs of a 
nation, must be a prophet of the future, and 
must prepare the children of today to cope 
with the problems of tomorrow. *“‘What is 
all this for?’ bewilderingly asked a parlia- 
mentary commission of the teachers of a 
Chemnitz technical school when they saw the 
marvelous work performed by the pupils. 
**You find your answer in the shops of London 
where German-made goods are supplanting 
English-made right in their own territory,”’ 
was the reply. This parliamentary investiga- 
tion carried out in various parts of Germany 
and France convinced the people of England 
that something must be done to regain their 
lost prestige, and the result was the real be- 
ginning of public elementary education under 
the Forster Act in 1870. It also resulted in a 
new impulse being given to technical schools. 

While our country may not so imperatively 
need to meet this question as En aad does, 
yet the wise people prepare for the ey and 
it requires no prophet to foresee that before 
many years the struggle will be upon us, if in- 
deed it has not already begun. It requires 
many years to implant a new principle with a 
whole people, aan we have so long been dom- 
inated with the idea that the child in the 
school is static and not dynamic, that he must 
sit still rather than actively participate in all 
forms of educative enterprise, that it will need 
a great deal of time to establish the new idea. 
We do not yet fully appreciate the aphorism 
of Comenius, “‘We learn to do by doing.”’ 
Germany was aroused to the need of a new 
form of education in 1808 while under the 
heel of Napoleon and she began a system of 
training, the fruits of which she has only just 
begun to reap after a hundred years of ardu- 
ous toil. What can we learn from Germany 
in this marvelous industrial development ? 
Purely industrial education with them begins 
after the completion of the eight years’ school 
course when the child is fourteen years old, 
although boys destined for the higher positions 
enter the technical schools at an earlier age. 

Realizing that boys from the humbler walks 
of life must begin to earn their living after 
completing the Volksschule course, that is, at 
fourteen years of age, their further education 
is arranged with reference to that fact. 
Schools are held at night and on Sundays so 
as not to interfere with their daily occupation. 
These are neither night schools nor Sunday 
schools in the American sense, for they are in- 
tended to offer a means to carry forward the 


education obtained in the elementary schoo), 
on the one hand, and are not for the purpos: 
of religious instruction, on the other hand. 
While this scheme is far from satisfactory, | 
certainly is better than nothing. It is not to 
be considered in this country, however, so fxr 
as secular teaching on Sunday is concerned, 
for our people would never allow it. But the 
idea is quite practicable and the details c:1 
be worked out. Nor is the need of special 
hours outside of the working time so great as 
in Germany where the struggle for mere exisi 

ence is great, where the hours of labor ar 
long, the wages low, and the demand for chil: 
labor considerable. 

The course in these schools generally covers 
three years, attendance is non-compulsory, «nc 
the tuition, if not free, is small. From six to 
eight hours per week are required, The sul)- 
jects offered vary in different places, according 
to the ability and peculiar needs of a com- 
munity. In addition to a_ review of. the 
common school branches, considered from a 
broader standpoint than was possible in the 
elementary school, history, literature, higher 
mathematics, modern languages, manu! 
training, sciences, ete., are taught. The in- 
dustry of a community is taken into account 
and instruction is given in such subjects as 
will add to the skill of artisans and intelli- 
gence of workmen. ‘Thus in Chemnitz, chief 
attention is given to those subjects that have 
a bearing upon textile goods, such as draw- 
ing, designing, dyeing, etc.; in Essen and 
Eisleben, to mining, drafting, surveying, sci- 
ence of mining and in some schools, physics. 


‘chemistry, engineering and architecture; in 


Danzig, to navigation, shipbuilding, plane 
geometry, mathematical geography, duties of 
men to naval officers. Schools for wood 
carvers, barbers, dressmakers, cabinet makers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers and almost 
every other trade abound. The pupils are 
not apprentices, but students who are entitled 
to instruction as in any other school without 
compensatory labor. These schools are in- 
tended for people of the common walks of 
life and they have exerted a powerful in 
fluence upon the general skill, efficiency and 
productiveness of workmen, so that the label 
**Made in Germany”? has become a synonyi 
of honest and genuine articles. 

But the numerous and well-equipped higher 
schools which rank with the universities in 
extent of courses and thoroughness of prep:'- 
tion, have done far more to advance the scici- 
tific spirit and also to promote the wonder? ul 
increase in material wealth that Germany lis 
made in recent years. **These are the schools 
in which we find the scientific searcher bend- 
ing over his pot of chemicals from sunris« to 
sunset, eagerly watching for some new  miil- 
festation or for the disclosure of the hidi« 
secrets of nature. Here were revealed ‘lie 
secrets of an industry, and the same broug!:! (0 
perfection, an industry which has carried ‘he 
name of Germany into every country where 
drugs and chemicals are used. Here are 1 ide 
the great discoveries which are periodi: ly 
revolutionizing the methods of manufactur ig. 
cheapening the process of production, | 1d 
forcing German commodities into new mir sts 
in all quarters of the globe.” 

It is such wise investment by the govern. nt 
in practical educational means that has in 
creased the percentage of sugar extracted | om 
the beet from less than four per cent to over 

Continued on page 46) 
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ALL HAIL, O MY COUNTRY! 


NOBEL PEACE HYMN. 


(Peace Day, May 18, will be celebrated with especial honor since the Nobel Peace Prize has been awarded to President Roosevelt,) 




























































































































































ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. G. F. WILSON. 
B Maestoso di marcia. ( Supervisor of Music, Beverly and Wakefield, Mass.) 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers. 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable for 
this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accompany- 
ing letter. Use paper 8'4 inches by 5'4 inches. Write plainly 
and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 
make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your man- 
uscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are able 
to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
are correct. Limit each manuscriptto 300 words. Write the 
number of words your manuscript containsinthe upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your name and address in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page. If you have a 
camera or can secure the use of one you are invited to send 
photographs of any interesting features of your school work 
to be published in this department. We shall be pleased to 
publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work when they 
contain unique features and are prepared in a manner which 
permits them to be photographed satisfactorily. Stop and 
think just how you — the work to look when it is printed 
in this department before you send it. Address all commun- 
ications intended for this department to Miss Eleanor Lee, 
Care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 


To the Readers of “Hints From the School- 
room.”’ 


Dear ComraDEs:— 


Here is quite a menu of Hints for you to try 
this month. And I want each one of you to 
add to the feast. A bottle of milk and some 
oatmeal **crisps’’ will refresh our ‘inner mar,”’ 
and provide for the substantial as well as the 
intellectual part of the feast. But I want the 
rest of you to hurry in your hygienic hints for 
school lunches as quickly as possible. Who 
will send me a good companion-hint to the 
oatmeal crisps? Stir up the mothers to help 
you in the work, and send me the best idea 
you can find. 


Of course, I want all kinds of hints and 
helps. But now and then, you see, I’ll sug- 
gest a certain line; and then we'll all put on 
our thinking caps and write out our “‘very 
best-est’’ plan. And _ so, little by little, we'll 
gather the very best material on each suk ject, 

And I want to hear at least one word from 
every teacher in the work—in this country, 
Cuba, Japan or anywhere. Send me the most 
delightful, helpful hints that could be desired. 

Now, comrades, don’t you dare say you 
can’t do it! Remember the woodchuck! 
What? You don’t know him? Why, he’s 
my favorite battle-cry!—more modern than 
**Remember the Alamo,’’ you see. Well, I 
must tell youabout him. A *‘darkey”’ preacher 
in the course of his **sermon,’’ was telling of 
the woodchucks climbing a tree. One of his 
hearers decidedly objected to that statement. 

**Bredre’n,”’ said the preacher, solemnly, **I 
Rnow woodchucks can't climb. trees; but, 
bredr’en, dis woodchuck had to\’’ 

And so, whenever I come to a hard task, I 
think, “*“Well, I know a woodchuck can’t do 
this, but this woodchuck will hab to!’ Sol 
pass on this rather peculiar, but very useful, 
*battle-cry”’ to all my fellow-workers. 

Very sincerely your comrade in the work, 

Eveanor Ler. 
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Saving the Crew. 
(A Number Reading Lesson) 


A nice game in number reading, which the 
little ones enjoy very much, is the following: 

Draw a sinking ship on the board. Let 
half of the deck of the ship be in the water. 
Now, write numbers on the mast and on every 
part of the ship, which extends out of the 
water, to represent the crew of the ship, wait- 
ing for rescue. 

After this, draw as many boats as you have 
pupils to read the numbers. Tell the pupils, 
then, that each of them now owns one of the 
boats, and write their initials on their boats. 

Now tell the little ones that the one who 
saves the most of the crew—-that is reads the 
most numbers--shall be the captain. Point 
to one of the numbers and on the boat of 
the one who reads it first, draw a flag. 

The one who has the most flags after the 
numbers are all read is the captain. 

The children will all try hard to be the 
captain, and they soon learn to read the num- 
bers readily. 

William F. Heisterman, S. Amana, Iowa. 

[Such devices are just the thing. For it is 
**such fun” to be the rescue party, and saving 
the crew is so delightfully exciting that one 
can’t help leuvniag!—Ponghienk,) 


Nature Study Questions for May. 


1. What trees and shrubs have blossoms be- 
fore the leaves come? : 

2. What fruit trees blossom in the month 
of May? 

3. In what position are the one-year-old 
pine cones ? 

4. Ot what use is the grass to the farmer? 

5. Write the names of all the flowers you 
know that blossom in the month of May. 

6. Write a list of all the birds you have seen 


this month in the neighborhood where you 


live ? 

7. What berries have blossoms in May? 

8. What great authors were born in the 
month of May? 

9, What great artists were born in May? 

10. What historical events occurred in May? 

11. Why are the first leaves of the horse- 
chestnut covered with wool ? 

12. What insects are flying about during 
the month of Mav? . 

13. Write a list of all the vegetables the 
roots of which we eat; the stems of which we 
eat; the leaves of which we eat; the fruit of 
which we eat; the seeds of which we eat. 

14. What are the robins doing in May? 

15. What seeds planted in the garden come 
up quicker than others under the same con- 
ditions ? 

16. Name plamts that climb; plants that 
creep; plants that are self-supporting. 

17. What is the best kind of soil for a veg- 
etable garden ? 

18. How does our soil become mixed ? 

19. What is the best kind of wood for 
garden tools? Why? 
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20. What becomes of the rain after i 
reaches the ground ? 
21. Why is dew sometimes seen on spide: 
webs and not on the surrounding grass? 
Helen Deane. 


Using School Papers. 


Of course I keep all my school rs. | 
also keep a small note-book at hand, and a; 
each month’s paper comes, I look it throug! 
carefully and make a note in my book of thos: 
things which will be of use tome. For in 
stance, in the January Normal Instructor is 
the outline on the Tiger. I enter in my note 
book—**Tiger, Normal Instructor, Jan. °07. 
.” 

When I want helps on any subject I have 
only to run through the list in my note-book 
to learn where I will find the help I need. 

In the same list I make a note of the articles 
from Mrs. Perkin’s *‘Magazine Gleanings,” 
which I think I can use. This is much easicr 
than searching through a large pile of papers. 
and possibly some other poe would like to 
try it. I. E. Adams, Suffield, Conn. 


[It is a good thing to *‘make a note of it,” 
for that plan saves many useless hours of hunt 
ing up material you’re ‘‘sure you have some 
where, if you can only find it in time!’’— 
Eleanor Lee. ] 


Self Government. 


Will you welcome to your club an ex 
teacher, who after teaching for years in an un 
graded school has turned her work over to 
grown-up daughter? The Normal Instructo 
used to be my favorite help and I still love to 
read the copy my daughter receives. The clu!) 
is a grand improvement. But to my _ subjec! 

I. once had an unruly school which was a! 
most too much for me after years of success i 
governing schools; but this school was th 
most thirsty and restless and disrespectful on 
I ever had. Finally, I originated a plan o 
my own. 

Each day we had a short and simple talk o 
government, voting, etc. We drew upa simp! 
code of laws, one or two each day, that » 
discussed pro and con, then voted on it an 
wrote it on the blackboard for our secretar 
to copy. It was — to find what 
sense of right the children had and what « 
interest they took in making good laws. An: 
best of all, after they had made them then 
selves they took pride in obeying them. 0: 
difficulty had been their leaving the room - 
much, and although I knew much of it w 
usseless, yet I had so many small pupils that 
could not prudently refuse. We made a ru 
that any one, and only one at a time, cou 
leave the room quietly without asking. A) 
although I know there was more going th 
necessary I was well pleased with the result 
the little fellows would get up and tipt 
quietly out, closing the door softly, where ! 
fore they went noisily and usually slammed t 
door. Before they had been rebellious beca: 

I would not let them get drinks during stu 
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hours, but they made their own law to that 
affect, and there was no more complaint. 
Space forbids me mentioning more, but any 
wide-awake teacher can take my few sugges- 
tions and enlarge on them. Frances Willard 
was a believer in Self-Government in schools 
and soam I. The boys, and let me say girls, 
of today are our future law-makers and should 
be taught self-government. 

Old Teacher, Minn. 


Hints on Teaching Geography. 

A good way in which the pupils may learn 
the different shapes of the states, lakes, etc., 
and where they are located, is the following: 
Write the first letter of different states, coun- 
ties, lakes, rivers, cities, etc., on the board. 

Example: Write W.—Some of the children 
will re say Washington, some Webster, 
while you mean Wisconsin. At last one will 
say the right name. Tell that one to look it 
up on the map and “porate it out. 

Use also the first letters of different rivers; 
as, M. R.. meaning the a River. 

Let the one who guesses the right name trace 
the river, tell where it starts and into what it 
Hows. 


By using this method, the children will soon 
learn where to find the different rivers, coun- 
ties, states, etc., and can answer the questions 
as soon as you ask them. 

William F. Heisterman, South Amuna, Iowa. 


The Milk-Bottle Brigade. 


In a city school I once visited I was much 
interested in the row of milk bottles I saw in 
the window of a Primary room. The children 
were not allowed on the grounds at noon, so 
ther2 was no mid-day lunch eaten at the school- 
house. 

But the thoughtful Primary teacher had 
suggested to the mothers of her little folks 
that such wee little people ought to have a bit 
of lunch in the middle of the forenoon. She 
advised Jersey milk, for almost all the homes 
from which the children came were daily 
visited by the milkman on his morning rounds. 
And the mothers were all willing to get an 
extra bottle each day for their little ones. 

If the weather was warm, the bottles were 
set in the north window, which of course was 
open, and so were in the shade and cool. 

The teacher had also advised oatmeal crack- 
ers; and most of the mothers were willing to 





make these from the recipes the Primary 
teacher gave them. , 

I have followed that teacher’s idea of the 
Milk-bottle Brigade, for I found so many of 
my little folks lunching on cake and pie en- 
tirely. We are now quite hygienic! I took a 
bottle of Jersey milk to school each day, my- 
self, in order to ‘set the fashion,’? and never 
a word did I say for or against the pie diet, 
until it began to disappear, and milk, sand- 
wiches, plain cookies, etc., began to take its 
place. Then I managed to take up the cake 
and pie question in our little talks on 
** Hygiene.” 

Soon the children began asking me how my 
oatmeal “‘crisps’? were made, for they liked 
them, and **wished Mamma could find out how 
to make them, too.’ 

(1 often treated the little folks to some of 
my oatmeal crisps, and so they had learned 
how nice they were. ) 

So I copied the recipes on the blackboard 
for a writing lesson, and all the children 
copied them. I ‘“‘corrected”’ these papers, just 
as if it were a regular lesson, and so I knew 
that each child took home that night the care- 
fully written recipe for the cookies, 
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I am sure there will be fewer headaches and 
‘dull feelings’? among your little folks if 
you try these lunches of rich, creamy Jerse 
milk, and healthful oatmeal crackers. I thin 
it is a subject we teachers should study and 
talk over in our “*Hints’”? department; and I, 
for one, should be glad of any new and nice 
lunch ideas or recipes. **A sound mind in a 
sound body,’’ as many of us know by bitter 
experience, certainly doesn’t come from a diet 
of pickles and cake. 

t once had some pupils—girls in their 
**teens’’—who lived chiefly on pickles, cake, 
and ice-cream soda. Eighth and ninth grade 
teachers, don’t you often find such cases? And 
isn’t it hard to get good work from such illy- 
fed workers? 

Of course, it won’t do to hurt the mothers’ 
feelings. But they will surely be interested 
in doing the best thing for their growing girls. 
(The boys get so very, very hungry, that their 
normal instinct usually guides them fairly 
well in their choice of food. ) 

Share your healthful lunch (bring one for 
recess, if you go home at noon) with the girls, 
and thus let them see how good such food is, 
and soon they will persuade their mothers to 
put them up similar lunches. 

I have a short list of healthful lunches my- 
self and am very anxious to add to it. So I 
hope my note will bring out many suggestions 
in that line from the rest of our number. 


N. H. 


For a Hygienic Lunch. 
OATMEAL CRACKERS. 


Wet a pint of oatmeal with a gill of water, 
and add a little salt. (I use the fine oatmeal.) 
Work with a spoon till it can be made into a 
mass. ‘Lurn on toa board well+covered with 
dry oatmeal. 

Knead as compact as possible. Roll out to 
one-sixth of an inch thickness, cut into squares, 
and bake in a very slow oven. 

For an extra touch, add dessicated cocoa- 
nut—a generous frosting—to the top of the 
cracker. (One mother stirred the cocoanut in; 
I never tried that way. ) 

OATMEAL CRISPS. 

One cup oatmeal, nearly one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix dry, and cover with cold 
water. Let it stand half an hour. Drain off 
the water, drop the oatmeal in spoonfuls on a 
tin—spreading very thinly. Bake till brown 


and crisp. N. H. 


Helps for the Reading and Spelling Classes. 

I have found this device a practical one for 
First Grade reading classes. I 
let the children read the first 
sentence to themselves, and as 
soon as they can reproduce it 
orally, tell them to raise their 
hands. The one who'raises his 
hand first reads the sentence, 
and as a reward he receives a 
colored stick. At the close of 
the lesson each child counts the 
sticks he has gained. The one 
having the largest number is 
the winner. 

For writing lessons I some- 
times have the class write all 
words in the lesson beginning 
with a certain letter, or all 
words in the lesson containing 
a certain letter or sound. Again 
they write all new words as 
many times as there are letters 
in each word. All perfect 
~apers have a colored or gilt 
stn”. 

Give a list of twelve words to 
























































spell. Write one word on the board, erasing 
it as soon as seen by the class, who then pro- 
nounce, spell orally, and write the word at 
their seats. The entire lesson is written on 
the board and compared. If there are any 
mistakes the words are copied from the board. 
The pupils’ names are then read, showing how 
many have perfect papers. 

My highest class look up and learn the defi- 
nitions of their words, putting each word into 
a sentence for one lesson, and the following 
day write the words. 

For other spelling classes give one or two 
proverbs or a memory gem to learn which con- 
tain new words for the pupil. Have the class 
write the gem from dictation. 

The following is a help in teaching spelling 
and is also a busy work aid: Place a sound, as 
*‘am,”’ ‘“‘arm,’’ ‘‘ew,’’ ‘‘ean,”’ “en,” ‘‘ail,”’ 
etc., on the board and require as many words 
as possible to be built, using the letters of the 
sounds with others necessary to form a word. 
Strive to see who can build the largest number. 

F. I. Greene, Thompson, Conn. 

[Miss Greene, you can have such interesting 
**kodaks”’ and post cards to exchange, that 
must just drop this hint. I once took a forty 
mile hive through your region, with my father 
(a minister), I seiecalior the beautiful 
Woodstock views, and this summer have re- 
ceived some pretty post cards from a friend who 
was summering there. Have you any anec- 
dotes, e. g., about the ‘‘noted people’? who 
have visited Woodstock? I was told some in- 
interesting items during my little visit there. 
You know the place has always held many 
charms for some of our famous authors. And 
as you are so near the famous Wolf Den, you 
can exchange descriptions of it and post card 
views with other teachers. My last post card 
from that region was called **Putnam Wolf 
Den, Pomfret, Conn.’’ and has a wolf (not 
Putnam’s) standing in the opening of the cave. 
My sister sent it to me on her long drive 
through that region. I am obliged to tell the 
story of Putnam and the Wolf to every child 
who looks over my post card album. *‘Ver- 
bum sap.”? An album of historical views on 
the teacher’s desk would be a “‘liberal edu- 
cation,’’ if rightly used.—Eleanor Lee. } 


How we Improved the Looks of our School-room. 


Our school is in a country district where the 
school board do not furnish window shades, 
—something which we needed badly, as we 
had to pin newspapers over the windows to 
keep the afternoon sun out. So we decided to 
get them ourselves. 


We talked of different ways, but finally de- 
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cided to have a pie social preceded by a short 
literary Pap icra We did not have the pies 
decorated, but sold them wrapped just as ies 
were brought, so that they all sold for about 
the same price. In addition to this we had a 
**grab bag.’ Each scholar brought several 
small articles, such as a pencil, paper of pins 
or a hat Pp wrapped in packages of various 
sizes and put them ina large sack. One of 
the girls took charge of it, and charged 
five cents a grab. From this we cleared about 
$1.50. One of the parents brought a box con- 
taining a plate, cup and saucer und charged 
five cents to guess what was in it and as noone 
guessed it, it was sold. 

After the social we found we had $15.00-- 
enough to get our window shades, a large pic- 
ture, a looking glass and comb and twenty new 
books for our library. 

The enjoyment the children had from the 
books and the pride they took in helping to 
make the schoolroom home-like paid for all 
the trouble. 

Blanche Ramsey, Harmony, Pa. 


For the Arithmetic Class. 


The school in which I made my maiden 
efforts as a ‘*schoolmarm”’ last year, was a 
new one—the first real public school ever 
taught here. 

Needless to say, I found the children very 
unequally advanced and in some things very 
deficient. Among the latter I may mention 
mental work of all kinds, but particularly 
mental arithmetic. In trying to teach this I 
found the greatest difficulty in the analysis of 
such problems as, **If four-fifths equals twenty, 
one-fifth equals one-fourth of twenty, etc.” 
They would invariably want to say **One-fifth 
equals one-fifth of twenty, etc.”’ I labored 
with this until it occurred to me,to try this 
scheme; and thinking some other novice may 
have been caught in a like dilemma I send it 
to you. 

First impress upon them that the denomi- 
nator, while showing the equal parts into which 
a unit is divided, is medy the name of those 
parts and for all practical purposes we might 
as -well call it *‘apples,’? or anything else. 
Then reason: “If Rin apples cost (equal ) 
twenty cents, one — wank cost one-fourth 
of twenty, which is five.”” Usually I had the 
wxoblem written on the board in fractiona! 
en thus— 








ir_*_—20 
apples 
then =f of 20=5, ete. 
apple 


After they had studied this carefully, I had 
the word apple erased, substi 
tuting the ae name of ou! 
example “‘fifths,’? and = mad: 
them analyze it in this way 
Then the entire problem wa- 
erased and the class required t: 
do this and similar problen 
mentally. Three or four. suc): 
drills usually sufficed for eve: 
the most backward children | 
understand the reasoning «1 
do the work without writing 
out. 

Will some of the teachers « 
ungraded schools, kindly 
cuss their methods with kept 
pupils? F. L. S., Arkansas. 


Speaking Pieces. 

Last term, at the close of 
three months’ spring school, 
had the greatest difficulty in 
ranging a suitable program | 
the ** Last Day.”? The child: © 
had had little training. Th 
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were only two or three with any natural talent 
at all, and after several weeks drilling, our 
program was, on the whole, a failure. 

This fall I have the same school, and I am 
trying a plan which I know will be successful 
in some ways. Every two weeks I make out a 
short literary program for Friday afternoon, 
calculated to give a knowledge of our best 
literature, along with training in elocution. 

For one of these programs I assigned to one 
of the girls the biography of Longfellow 
(original, of course); others were given some 
of his poems to learn as recitations, two or 
three read selections, and each pupil in the 
school learned a short quotation from Long- 
fellow. 

Last Friday we took Whittier, and in addi- 
tion to readings, recitations, ete., eight of the 
girls formed themselves into a double quartette. 
Four of these girls are pretty good musicians, 
three being members of a stringed orchestra; 
the rest are rather indifferent singers, but [ am 
hoping that our “‘double quartette’’ will be 
the means of introducing a little good music 
into our school. 

Those having work assigned for these literary 
programs do not practise before each other, 
and in this way considerable interest is 
maintained. 

Jessie Thompson, Echo, Mont. 


A Class of Tables. 


One is usually glad of any new information 
regarding the teaching of the multiplication 
and division tables, and as I have found the 
following method a great help to me, I will 
share it with others, hoping it may prove as 
useful to them. 

As soon as the class have learned the twos in 
multiplication so they can quickly answer any 
question I may ask them, I then give them the 
following seat work. 

On the board I place these numbers: 9—3— 
12—6—1— 10—5—2--8—4--11—7, | telling 
the class each number is to be multiplied by 2. 

First we have an oral drill, which we call a 
race, to see which pupil can go down through 
the list the fastest, while I ‘stand with tablet 
and pencil in hand jotting down, after each 
name, the number of seconds each required to 
read the numbers. The one that can read 
them in the least time wins the race; and as 
each one is anxious to win, he puts forth his 
greatest effort—not only in reading the num- 
hers correctly, but shows more of a willingness 
to study the tables, some even volunteering to 
study at home. 

First they read then bumters, 2x9=18, ete. 
then they see how quickly they can say them, 
giving only the es sary as: 18—6—24, ete. 
When they can do this orally, then they are 
ready for the written work which is just the 
same; writing out the whole at first, as: 2x9-- 
18, ete., then writing only the products, as 
18—-6 —-24, ete. 

Next I place little problems on the board, 
as: “*How many apples would I have if I had 
2x6 apples,’ care being taken that they write 
the answer “12 apples.’ Then I place ex- 
amples like the following on the board, 

382 43 64 82 242 641 #832 

Q Q 2 Q Q Q 2 

When they can do these correctly give them 
examples where they have to carry, as: 

78 49 37 428 754 539 

Q Q Q Q Q Q 


Sometimes I even use four figures in the 
multiplicand, as the class takes delight in see- 
ing shel a long number they can multiply 
correctly. After they have mastered this, 
then they are ready for the drill in division, 
which is about the same. I first put on the 
products, as: 24—8—4, ete., driliing them in 
the same way as for multiplication. 


Next comes the little problems, as: ‘*Paul 
divided 6 pennies between 2 boys. How many 

nnies did each boy receive ?”’ 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
it was 3 pennies that each received, and not 
simply 3. 

I then give them examples, as 2)82 2)462, 
until they thoroughly understand them; then 
I give numbers where there is some left over. 
like 2)38, 2)568. 

In this way we go through the whole of the 
tables. To be sure, it takes much longer, but 
when they are through they thoroughly under- 
stand both multiplication and division, which 
is not often the case with those who have 
completed the tables. 

Florence Celia Perry, Beecher Falls, Vt. 


Variety in the Spelling Exercise. 


A lesson having been assigned to the class 
and_ studied, ot San the time for recitation 
comes request one or more pupils to go to 
the blackboard and write, from memory, 
four or five words of the lesson. After 
the first pupils take their seats, send others 
to the board to write such words of the 
lesson as have not been written by the first 
908 Continue in this way until the whole 
esson has been written, or the time for this 
part of the exercise has been all taken up. If 
any words are misspelled, correct them at once. 

n an easy, conversational manner, talk with 
the pupils about the words, find out their 
meanings and application. 

After the pupils have a good understanding 
of the ia ig send a number of the class to 
the blackboard, and proceed with the recita- 
tion as follows: Suppose the words upon the 
blackboard to be: 

1. Washing; 2. Sewing; 3. Bellows; 4. 
Expect, etc. 

Ask the first pupil what branch of work his 
mother does every Monday, and have him give 
a sentence containing the word ‘‘washing.”’ 
Ask the next pupil what his sister does with a 
needle. His answer must contain the word, 
**sewing.”” 

To the third pupil put the question, ‘In 
what trade are the bellows used???’ Ask the 
fourth pupil what he expects to do on to- 
morrow, and so on. If the class is large, 
have a number of pupils answer the same ques- 
tion at the same time, somewhat in this way: 
the first pupil and every fourth one after him 
answer question number one; the second pupil 
and every fourth one after him answer question 
number two, and so on until the whole class 
isemployed. Work finished, have pupils make 
all necessary corrections. 


Elmer E. Beams, Chester, N. J. 


Drill in the Combinations in the Fundmaental 
Processes of Arithmetic. 


I have employed many different methods of 
teaching of drilling the scholars in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic but I have found 
the following to be the most satisfactory. I 
cut slips of poe (unruled paper is the best) 
about two and one-half inches long and two 
inches wide (a sheet of common tablet paper 
will make eight cards), and on each slip put 
one of the combinations, always in the form in 
which the pupils will use it in practical exam- 
ples. For instance, in the combination three 
plus four, I place it +3 one side of the card 
and +-} on the other side; or in multiplication, 
on one side I place x$ and on the other x}. 
By placing the figures in this way, they do not 
have both forms to learn, viz: 3+4 and-+ 3, 
and the latter form is the one they will use in 
working practical examples. By placing the 
numbers un both sides of the card, both teacher 
and scholars can see, and the pupils get accus- 
tomed to seeing either number placed at the top. 


I keep these in envelopes, (those that have 
already served their intended purpose will do) 
and each day I give them four or five to learn. 
These new sitet put on the blackboard and 
write the answers under them. The next day 
the new cardsare put in the envelopes con- 
taining those which have already been learned. 
I hold each card before the class and it is 
given to the one who gives the correct answer 
first, the object being to see who can get the 
most cards. After my scholars had bad them 
for a few days, it was impossible for me to tell 
who was the first one to give the answer, and 
it then became necessary for me to pass them 
to the pupils by turns, = Mao the children 
like the other method better. Sometimes I read 
the combinations on the cards instead of show- 
ing the cards to them, and they give the answers. 
This makes the work entirely mental, besides 
being a change. 

I use these cards for profitable busy work 
also. Before the class is nese I divide the 
cards among the members of the class, and 
they write the combinations and answers on 
their slates or paper at their seats. They are 
allowed to exchange cards with each other, 
‘satan 3 they will be quiet; and it is need- 
ess to say they always are, for they like the 
work and they are all anxious to get a star. 
These stars I put on their work whenever it is 
correct. It is only a small thing, but it serves 
as a great inducement for good work. Some- 
times I vary the reward by writing O. K. or 
100 or by a drawing in colors. 

I do not know of any otner method by which 
such good results can be obtained. 

Wisconsin. 


Word Drill 


I write the words which the pupils have had 
in their reading lessens on cards similar to 
those used in the Number Work; and I use 
them in class in the same manner as I do the 
number cards. 

For busy work they take the cards to their 


(Continued on page 47) 





In a Shadow 


Inveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis 

Steady use of either tea or coffee often pro- 
duces alarming symptoms as the poison 
(caffeine) contained in these beverages acts 
with more potency in some persons than in 
others. 

**IT was never a coffee drinker,’’ writes an 
Ill. woman, “‘but a tea drinker. I was very 
nervous, had frequent spells of sick headache 
and heart trouble, and was subject at times to 
severe attacks of bilious colic. 

‘**No end of sleepless nights—would have 
spells at night when my right side would get 
numb and tingle like a thousand needles wer 
pricking my flesh, At times I could hardly 
put my tongue out of my mouth and my right 
eye and ear were affected. 

~**The doctors told me I was liable to becom: 

ralyzed at any time, so I was in constant! 

read. I took medicine of various doctors and 
no end of patent medicine—all to no good. 

**The doctors told me to quit using tea, bu 
I thought I could not live without it—that 1! 
was my only stay, I had been a tea drinker fo 
twenty-five years; was under the doctor’s car 
for fifteen. 

**About six months ago, I finally quit t 
and commenced to drink Postum. 

**T have never had one spell of sick head 
ache since and only one light attack of bilio: 
colic. Have quit having those numb spells : 
night, sleep well and my heart is gettin 
stronger all the time. Name given by Postu 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little boo! 
**The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ** Ther 
a Reason.”’ 
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’ cured in this manner. The great secret of the 
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IX. 


HEALTH—OUR MOST PRICELESS POSSESSION 


‘*O Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples Thine, 

When wasting age and wearying strife 

Have sapp’d the leaning walls of life; 

When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall. 

Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms, 

And mould it into heavenly forms.’’ 

—Holmes. 

HERE isa great unfathomable mystery 

T linking life and death, day by day cells 
of our bodies crumble and waste away 

and out of this decayed material springs new 
life. Ordinarily there is a vitai life force 
which has power to hold death and decay in 
bondage and to compel them to minister to 
our growth and serve the needs of our life, 
but, after a time, this force weakens and is 
overcome and death and decay win the victory. 
Just how long this struggle may continue and 
how a the vital life force may triumph is 
our problem. 

A man is like a watch. He goes on and on, 
day after day, until suddenly something goes 
wrong and he begins to lose time. He may 
go to the repair shop and get fixed up so that 
he can run along and keep good time for 
several months without accident. Just so long 
as waste and repair are in harmony—so long 
as the builder follows the scavenger—the body 
may be kept in health. It is no doubt Nature’s 
plan that all the organs should wear out at 
once by general decay, as did the Professor’s 
famous one horse shay, rather than that any 
single part should give out. 

When our food is properly digested, the 
waste matter promptly carried off, and all the 
organs work in harmony, we are well; when 
any derangement of these functions occur, we 
are sick. A suffering body is simply the 
penalty for violating some law of health. 

oubtless a large number of the ills which 
afflict mankind might easily be avoided by a 
i? knowledge and observance of hygienic 

aws. Among these ills may be mentioned 
consumption, catarrh, gout, rheumatism, dys- 
pepsia, scrofula, etc. The first step in the 
cure of any disease is to obey the law of health 
which has ‘te violated. If medicine be taken 
it is not to destroy the disease, but only to 
hold the deranged action in check so that 
Nature can busy herself in repairing the in- 
jury. The best medicine can only assist 
Nature, and throughout the country many 
physicians are coming to have diminished con- 
fidence in medicine and to place greater faith 
upon sanitary and hygienic measures. 

One of the first principles of hygienic treat- 
ment is deep breathing. ** Breath is indeed 
life itself.’’ Pure air is the first material 
necessary in building up and restoring any 
affected part. It is the panacea for all ills. 
We even read an article the other day claiming 
that deep breathing would cure bald heads! 
Nowhere is deep breathing of more importance 
than in the schoolroom. It stimulates the 
brain and tones the nervous system. Looking 
ubout the schoolroom, we see a number of 
pupils with dark circles under their eyes. 
(his indicates a passive congestion, or sluggish- 
ness of the circulation in the vessels of the 
brain. A few minutes of deep breathing in a 
jure atmosphere every day for a short time 
v ould remove this condition. 

Microbes find it hard to lodge in those who 
breathe deeply of pure air. Tuberculosis 
‘age saps are advised to live an outdoor life. 

is claimed that a patient can “*walk away” 


chronic catarrh. Scrofula, too, has been 


By Inez N. McFee 


**King’s Touch”’ for scrofula lay in the fact 
that the poor peasants who came to see him 
frequently walked hundreds of miles in order 
that the great healer might lay his hands upon 
them. Martin Luther was a great believer in 
exercise of all kinds and his favorite motto 
was: ‘‘Dast ich so rost ich’ (If I rest, I rust). 
Following is a partial list of benefits to be de- 
rived frum exercise and deep breathing :— 

1. Stimulates the circulation and enriches 
the blood. 

2. Relieves the headache. 

3. Fills out the chest, straightens the form 
and decreases the size of the abdomen. 

4, Cures constipation and biliousness. 

5. Strengthens weak lungs. 

Note—See the Breathing Exercises in Smart’s 
Manual of Gymnastics (American Book Co.) 
Read the chapter on *‘Deep Breathing’ in 
Walker’s*‘ Beauty Through Hygiene" Barnes). 

Another of the features of hygienic treat- 
ment is bathing. To be beneficial, baths must 
be taken often, daily if possible. A good 
bath has three main ends in view—cleansing, 
stimulating, and soothing. As a rule, the 
first named is the most important. 


Topics for Study. 


1. Time for the bath. 

2. Temperature of the bath. 

3. The use of soap. 

4. Rubbing the skin. 

5. Sun baths, mud baths, mineral baths, 
sea bathing. 


Good wholesome food, cooked according to 
hygienic principles, is necessary to enjoy good 
health. As soon as the stomach gets out of 
order, the body goes down hill. Only a few 
simple rules may be given here: 

1. Eat good, plain, wholesome food. 

2. Masticate thoroughly. 

3. Avoid piecing between meals and late 
suppers. 

4. Eat sparingly of candy and sweetmeats. 

5. pees overloading the stomach. 

Our health is at all times endangered by 
bacteria—tiny disease germs—which float 
about in the air and which are breathed into 
the system. Whenever they fall upon moist 
albumen, they grow, unless destroyed. Among 
the germ diseases are erysipelas, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, consumption, cholera, grippe, 
etc. Thousands of germs enter the system, 
but only in rare instances do they grow and 
produce sickness. In health, the body has 
three very efficient weapons of defense. They 
are : 
Ist. The White Blood Cells have a_ special 

wer of seeking out bacteria and the toxins 
which they produce and destroying them. 

2d. The Plasma of the Blood and Lymph 
has a chemical power to destroy disease germs. 

3d. The Serum of the Blood often contains 
a substance called antitoxin which poisons the 
germs and stops their action. 

Outside of the body man also uses: three 
principal means to rid himself of the disease 
germs which may threaten him. — First. wash- 
ing or cleansing with soap and water. Second, 
Applying boiling heat for fifteen minutes. 
Third, using chemical substances, such as 
carbolic “aa chloride of lime, etc., to destroy 
the germs. Space forbids our going into a 
full discussion of bacteria and germ diseases. 


Topics for Study. 


1. Forms and:Growth of Bacteria. 
2. Germ Diseases. 


3. Antiseptics. 
4. Blood Poisoning. 
5. Care of the Sick Room. 


Demonstrations. 


(For the study of Bacteria Forms.) 

1. Place a little yeast upon a microscope 
slide and examine it with a power of at least 
200 diameters. Notice the oval cells from 
which smaller cells are budding. 

2, Examine a bit of mold from cheese or 
bread with a power of diameters. Notice the 
strings of maid appearing like very small 
jointed rods. Notice the collection of round 
spores at the ~~ of the projecting stalks. 

3. Put some hay ina bottle of water and 
set it in the sun. After a few days place a 
drop of water upon a glass slide and examine 
it with a power of 400 diameters. Notice the 
numerous bodies of various sizes and shapes 
swimming in the drop. Notice also the real 
bacteria which appear as the finest kinds of 
dots and short lines. Most of them are in 
constant motion. Only a few kinds of bac- 
teria can be recognized by their appearance. 
— Adapted from Overton’s Applied Physiology. 

Other general causes of disease are improper 
feeding, overwork, taking insufficieit rest, or 
the taking of substances which poison the 
body, such as alcohol, tobacco, opium, ete. 
These causes themselves may give rise to dis- 
order, or they may, like exposure to cold and 
wet, reduce the vitality of the body, and so 
pave the way for disease. 


References. 
1. The Story of the Bacteria- 
2. Odd Hours of a Physician. 
3. Walker’s Beauty Through Hyigene. 
4. The Human Body—Martin. 


Dr. Prudden. 








Appendicitis 
Not at all Necessary to Operate in Many Cases 

Automobiles and Appendicitis scare some 
people before they are hit. 

— is often caused by too much 
starch in the bowels. Starch is hard to digest 
and clogs up the digestive machinery—also 
tends to form cakes iv the cecum. (‘That’s the. 
blind pouch at entrance to the appendix. ) 

A N.H. girl had appendicitis, but lived 
on milk for awhile—-then Grape-Nuts and got 
well without an operation. 

She says: ‘*Five years ago while at school, 
I suffered terribly with constipation and indi- 
gestion.”? (Too much starch, white bread, po- 
tatoes, etc., which she did not digest.) _ 

**Soon after I left school I had an attack of 
appendicitis and for thirteen weeks lived on 
milk and water. When I recovered enough to 
eat solid food there was nothing that would 
agree with me, until a friend recommended 
Grape-Nuts. 

“When 1 began to eat Grape-Nuts I weighed 
98 Ibs., but I soon grew to 115 lbs. The dis- 
tress after eating left me entirely and now I 
am like a new person.’ 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot water 
or milk would have been much better for this 
case than milk alone, for the starchy part of 
the wheat and barley is changed into a form 
of digestable sugar in making Grape-Nuts. ) 
Name given by Postum Co., Battlecreek, 
Mich. Read the little book, *“*The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. **There’s a reason.’ 
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NOTE TO THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR :— 


You are all invited to send material to this department 
which you have used with success iu your own schools. 

Remuneration for accepted original recitations, dialogues 
and special day exercises will be given at regular rates. 

Remuneration for accepted clippings of recitations will be 
made at the rate of five cents each. When sending clippings 
the following rules should be observed. Paste each c'ipping 
on uniform slips of paper, 334 inches wide and 54 inches 
long, only one clipping toa slip. Leave space at the top of 
slip for yourname and address. Clippings must be from 
periodicals not over two years old, must state the name of 
the author of the recitation and name of the periodical 
from which it is clipped. 

Address all correspoudence intended for this department to 
Miss'Dorothy Sterling, care of Norma! Instructor, 2394 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. : 


Memorial Day Exercise. 
By Jane A. Stewart. 


School Exercise. 


1. Opening Song: Tune ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’’ 


Toll now the bell for soldiers dead, 

As softly now we tread 

The spot where lies the hero brave 

To mark with flowers his grave; 
To mark with flowers his grave 
To mark with flowers his grave ; 
And now for home and country dear 
Put flowers on his grave. 


His requiem chant in tenderest strains 
O’er eelhwing hills and plains, 
Who fought for freedom and the right,— 
His noble deeds recite. 

Chorus: (Repeat last two lines.) 


Today around each sacred shrine 
The flowers we entwine 

In memory of the vanished host 
Of heroes loved and lost. 


Chorus: (Repeat last two lines.) 


The Origin of Memorial Day. 
(By Pupils) 

First— 

I have been reading about how Memorial Day 
originated. It is avery interesting story. And it 
shows how a simple act of kindness and of thought- 
fulness may grow and be of far reaching usefulness 
and influence. 

Second— 

I have learned something about it, too. 
did you read? Do tell us. 


What 


First— 

Well, it is not such a very long story. I read that 
General John A. Logan, who was commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic in 1868, 
issued the first order for the general observance of 
May 30, as Decoration Day by that patriotic body 
of men. 


Third— 

But General Logan was not the first person to 
think of decorating soldiers’ graves with flowers, 
was he? It seems to me thet I have heard that 
somebody suggested the idea to him. 


Second— 

And so did I. I was told that it was a soldier in 
an Ohio regiment who told General Logan about it. 
His regiment at Cincinnati, it appears, had gone 
out in a body to decorate the graves of their de- 
parted comrades one bright spring day, and to hold 
a service in their memory at their graves. 


Fourth— 

I heard a different story. I was told that it was 
the women in the Southern states who first conceived 
the idea of decorating the soldiers’ graves with the 
flowers of spring or early summer. Just after the 
war they went out and putthe flowers on the 
raves of the dead heroes, and in the sweet snirit of 
oving sympathy did not omit these loving token; 
in any cases from the graves of those who had 
been opposed in the conflict. 


Fifth— 

The idea of decorating the graves of the dead 
soldiers seems to have sprung up spontaneously in 
matiy places at about the same time. The records 
tell of a Federal memorial service as early as May 
27, 1866, by General Murray at Waterloo, N. Y., who, 
on the morning of that day, called a company of 
veterans and decorated the graves of departed com- 
rades with fitting ceremonial. 

First— 

While all these varied local services were held at 
different times, it is probable that to General Lo- 
gan and the G. A. R. belongs the honor of institut- 
ing Memorial Day asa national observance. The 
day was widely observed from the very beginning. 
And the original paper on which the order was 
printed may be seen in the National Hall of Records 
of the G. A. R. at Philadelphia. 


Recitation—Memorial Day. 


(For a girl with a green wreath in one hand and 
a flag in the other.) 
Come, garland their graves with the fresh bloom- 

ing rose, 

Let cypress and evergreen twine 

With tie flag of their love, where brave ones ree 
»se— 
In silence beneath Freedom’s shrine. 


Bring laurel and ivy and eglantine sweet, 
Come with solemn procession and rite, 

With blessings and prayers old comrades shall meet 
While widows pik pr cere unite. 


Pale mourners, in grief for the loved ones away— 
Who left you and came not again, 

Who died for their country, while-day after day 
Ye sought them, alas! all in vain. 


Far distant from home perchance they may sleep, 
Some comrade beneath the same stone, 

Yet over that place—ah! how many will weep, 
As they read the sad record—Unknown ! 


Come, join ye, today in this labor of love! 
Strew flowers o’er some one ‘Unknown!’ 

Raise your spirits in prayer to the Father above, 
And trust in His goodness alone. 


Thus, comfort and peace your sad spirits shall bless 
And hope speak aloud to each heart— 

‘Your treasures again ye shall see and caress, 
In the land where the loved never part.’ 


Then garland their graves with the fresh blooming 
rose, 
Let ivy and evergreen twine 
With the flag of their love, where brave ones repose 
With blessings, beneath Freedom's shrine! 
— Selected. 


Factors in Memorial Day. 


(For four pupils, two boys and two girls repre- 
senting the Grand Army; the Woman’s Relief 
Corps; The Sons of Veterans and the Daughters of 
Veterans. Costumes may be worn.) 

Grand Army Veteran— 

It has been well said that if it had not been for 
the Grand Army, Memorial Day would never have 
become so general an observance. The Grand Army 
of the Republic was formed soon after the Civil 
war by Major B. F. Stephenson of Illinois, an army 
surgeon. The idea of an association of Civil War 
veterans was given to Dr. Stephenson by his close 
friend and comrade, Chaplain Wm. J. Rutledge. 
The First G. A. R. Post was formed in Decatur, 
Ill., in 1866; and the first national assembly of the 
new order met at Springfield, I]., in July of that 
year, the first national encampment being helda 
few months later. Two years later, General Jolin 
A. Logan who had become commander-in-chief, 
issued his famous order establishing Memorial Day 
which, as it may be seen, is nearly as oid as the G. 
A. R. itself, 





Woman’s Relief Corps— 

The W. R. C. is the good right arm of the G. A. 
R: and enters into all its work. The society was 
founded at the National Encampment of Denver in 
1883 by the husbands, fathers and sons who felt that 
the women must help them to minister to the un- 


atrio- 
owers 


fortunate in the ranks, to train the young to 
tic service and to carry the sweet tributes of 
on the anniversary of Memorial Day. 


The Sons of Veterans— 

Knowing that the time would come when the last 
Union soldier would pass away, the Grand Army 
has organized the Society of Sons of Veterans to 
carry out its great plans for the perpetuation of 
‘*Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty’’ among the na- 
tion’s patriots. 

The Daughters of Veterans— 

The daughters, too, have begun the good work 
and are now organized to help in the great enter- 
prises of patriotism and charity of the older bodies. 
We will carry on the good work with all our hearts 
for love of home an country. 


Recitation—Our Heroic Sires. 


Far down the street, with pensive tread, 
The gray old heroes pass 

To where their comrades long have lain 
Asleep beneath the grass. 


Beneath the grass on quiet hills, 
In vales by quiet streams, 

Where battle’s clangor nevermore 
Can break their auite dreams. 


Far down the street the veterans pass; 
Their pace is staid and slow: 

And sorrowing music marks their steps 
From bugles breathing low. 


From bugles low and grieving flutes, 
And slowly beaten drum; 

The hours go by—sad music sounds, 
And up the street they come. 


They slowly come; but empty now 
Their hands of starry bloom, 

For they have strewn the morning’s flowers 
O’er many a lowly tomb. 


O’er many a tomb on quiet hills 
And down by quiet streams, 

The dead—O! do-they feel these rites? 
And sweeter are their dreams? 


I know not; but to us who see 
That sad procession slow, 

Who look on those gray heads and hear 
The mournful bugles blow 


There comes a fuller wakening 
Of patriotic fires, 

A deepening of reverence 
For our heroic sires.’ 


What is Done on Memorial Day. 
(By Five Pupils) 

First— 

Memorial Day began with the simple and beantifu 
custom of strewing flowers on the graves of th 
soldiers who had died in battle. Services were lel’ 
at the graves by the surviving comrades who we! 
to the burial places in a body, and took part in tli 
exercises of prayer, preaching and singing. Th 
day was intended simply asa day of mourning t: 
those gone before ; a solemn reminder of the shor! 
ness of life and of the terrors of war. 


Second— 

When Memorial Day was madea National holida) 
many people who had not lost relatives or frien 
in battle, utilized the opportunity for recreatio: 

And as time passes on, the day seems to becon 
less a serious observance and more a day for sport 
amusements and merry-making. This was not t! 
intention of its originators. 
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— 


hird— 

The program of the day has changed a great deal 
with the passing of years. The veterans themselves 
have added new features that have been devised 
with the enlarged idea to make the day an oppor- 
tunity for the inculcation of patriotism. There are 
still the processions, the carrying of the flowers to 
the graves and the solemn services in memoriam. 
But to these have been added the exercises in the 
public schools, generally held the day before the 
regular Memorial Day, when the veterans go be- 
fore the children and stir their patriotic feeling and 
pride by their recitals of the deeds of valor per- 
formed by brave soldiers in the fights for liberty 
independence and union. 

Fourth— 

Then there are the flag raisings and presentations 
which are an outgrowth of the main purposegof the 
day. The Grand Army of the Republic and the 
Woman's Relief Corps do much to provide schoois 
and public buildings with flags, and these beautiful 
and welcome gifts are frequently presented on 
Memorial Day. Children are being taught that the 
sleeping soldiers of the cemeteries brought liberty 
to life in this country ; and they are learning that 
“the heroes dead made the flag alive.’’ 

Fifth— 

A beautiful new feature of Memorial Day obser- 
vance is the custom of strewing flowers on the 
waters in memory of those who died on battleships 
and were buried at sea; or gave their lives for their 
country in some naval engagement and found a 
watery grave. This custom originated in the 
thought of Mrs. John Black of Illinois, who first 
instituted the ceremony on the banks of the Illinois 
River at Peoria. Flowers are carried to the shores 
and placed on barges from which they are tlirown 
to the waters, with the music of the requiem. 


Oration—The American Soldier. 
(For a Boy.) 

Our fathers ordained that in this republic there 
should be no distinctions; but human nature is 
stronger than laws, and nothing can prevent this 
people from showing honor to all who have de- 
served well of the country. Every man who has 
borne arms with’ credit has earned and is sure to 
receive a special measure of regard. And it is our 
peculiar privilege to remember that our armies and 
navies, pape and volunteer, have always been 
wortliv of esteem. In distant generations, under 
different flags, in conflicts great and small, by land 
and hy sea, they have always borne their part 
nobly. 

The men who fought at Louisburg beneath the 
meteor flag of England; the men who stood with 
Washington at Yorktown; with Lincoln in the 
Black Hawk war; with Crockett at the Alamo; with 
Taylor at Buena Vista; with Grant at Vicksburg; 
and with Lee at Appomattox, were of the stuff of 
which not only soldiers, but citizens are made. 
And in our own time the young men who stormed 
the hill of San Juan and have borne our flag with 
such honor to the forbidden city of Peking and the 
jungles of Luzon have shown that their progenitors 
bred true. 

The men of today are as good Americans as the 
men of yesterday, and the men of tomorrow, with 
God’. blessing, will be the same. The dominant 
characteristic of every American army that has ever 
stepped to the tap of a drum has been valor and 
humanity. They have, in the long run, carried 
nothing but good to any land they have occupied. 
As our comrade McKinley—of blessed memory— 
said: ‘‘The flag has never floated over any region 
but in benediction.’’—/ohn Hay. 


Recitation—The Vanishing Army. 
(For Five Pupils.) 

First— 

From the wave-waslied strand of the Golden Land 
To the shores of the Eastern sea; 

From the mountains that fringe the frozen North 
To the Southland’s flowery lea, 

Comes the tramp of feet to the drummer’s beat, 
And the fife with its martial lay, 

For the soldier boys are marching again, 
To keep Memorial Day. 
Second-- 


They were heroes all when the trumpet’s call 
Was heard in the days gone by; 
For tieir hearts were brave and their hearts were 
tre, 
When they heard their country’s cry. 
But how, as they come to the fife and drum, 
Ti. 1 loving tribute to pay, 
And a path of flowers for these heroes of ours 
's spread on Memorial Day. 
Third— 
For tlc stripes and stars and the gleaming bars 
© « nation of peace belong, 
And a friendly cheer is all they hear, 
Or the children’s voices in song. 


The weapons are rusted and silent now 
That once they used in the fray; 
They have only to bear the flowers fair, 
As they march on Memorial Day. 
Fourth— 


The ranks grow thinner, the marchers few, 
And today the grasses grow 
On many a mound that was not found 
But one short year ago. 
Whether they sleep the dreamless sleep, 
Or a little longer stay, 
We'll never forget the boundless debt 
The nation can never pay. 
Fifth— 
Let Northern blossoms and Southern blooms 
Their tendrils intertwine ; 
A token of peace tliat years increase 
And love hath made divine. 
And whether the heroes wore the blue, 
Or whether they wore the gray, 
We own them ours and scatter the flowers 
For all, on Memorial Day. 
— Selected. 


Memorial Day. 
By Virginia Baker. 


Go, children, into the garden, 

Go into the field and the glade, 
And gather the fairest blossoms 

That grow in the sunlight or shade. 


Go carry them into God’s Acre 
Where, over each soldier’s grave, 
The tattered folds of ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
In the bright spring sunshine wave. 


They shed for you, freely, their life blood, 
The heroes who now lie at rest, 

So, reverently lay your garlands 
On every silent breast. 


And as you scatter the flowers, 
Pray that all strife may cease ; 

That the whole world may dwell together 
In the love of the Prince of Peace. 


Memorial Day. 
By Geoffrey F. Morgan. 
(Exercise for Thirteen Boys and Girls. ) 


Columbia should be appropriately dressed in national 
colors, with liberty cap or crown. Six girls should wear 
searfs, the color of their Rd and carry garlands. Wreaths 
may also be worn. Paper flowers are usually more satisfac- 
tory to handle than the natural ones. Six boys carry flags, 
and wear scaris of red, white and blue. 


Columbia— 


No longer hangs the cloud of war 
Before the nation’s face ; 

For Peace has banished it afar 
And smiles now in its place. 


We keep today in memory 
Of those who fought and died, 

That our great land might be preserved, — 
Strong, free and unified. 


Four bitter years our heroes fought, 
The Union to preserve; 

And since success their efforts crowned 
All honor they deserve. 


It is most fit to decorate 
Their graves with flags and flowers; 
Had they not all so nobly fought 
The land might not be ours. 


We honor South as well as North, 
Each was as nobie quite, 

For each side struggled in defense 
Of what it thought was right. 


And that is why we gather here 
With flags and flowers today,— 

Emblems most fit to decorate 
The graves of Blue and Gray. 


(Columbia steps to side.  Knter six girls with 
flowers and six boys with flags. They stand in two 
rows, the girls in front. ) 


Girls— 
Blossoms fair we bring today, 
Garlands fresh and bright; 
Lately they have oped their buds, 
In the morning light. 
They are beautiful and pure, 
And their fras-ance fills the air, 
Fit to grace our heroes’ graves,— 
We will strew them everywhiere. 
First Girl— 
See the roses that I bring,— 
Red for courage stands, you see; 


And that quality was great 
In our country’s history. 


Second Girl— 


White the lilies that I bring, 
Signs of purity and peace ; 

May the things for which they stand, 
Ever more and more increase. 


Third Girl— 


Violets, all wet with dew, 
Form the garland that I bear; 
Truth is symbolized by blue, 
We should all its virtnes share. 


Fourth Girl— 


Still another flower have I,— 
Jasmine, so fresh and sweet; 

Is it not a fitting flower 
Heroes’ memories to greet? 


Fifth Girl— 


Pansies are for thoughts, you know, 
Let us strew them then today ; 
Decorate our soldiers’ graves 
With the flowers of memory. 


Sixth Girl— 


These, I think, are best of all 
For the cemetery plots ; 

These sweet flowers I bring to you 
Are the dear forget-me- nots. 


Columbia— 


Surely all your flowers are fit 
For Memorial Day, 

But we should have flags as well, 
Let them speak, I pray. 


(The girls’ row now steps back while the boys 
step forward, thus reversing positions). 


Boys— 


We bear aloft the starry flag, 
The emblem of the free ; 
Beneath its folds and shining stars 
Are peace and liberty. 


First Boy— 
‘*When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 


She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.’’ 


Second Boy— 


‘*She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial light 
With streakings of the morning light.’’ 
Third Boy— 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She caiied her eagle bearer down 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land,’’ 
Fourth Boy— 
‘*Flag of the brave; thy folds shaii fly 
The sign of hope and triumph high ; 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone 
And the long lines come gleaming on.’’ 


(Continued on page 29) 








General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t suppl you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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Fifth Boy— 

‘*Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to vaior given ; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
And all thy hues were born in heaven!’’ 


Sixth Boy— 


‘*Forever float that anita ‘sheet, 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us!’’ 


(The boys’ lines are from the ‘‘American Flag’’ 
by Joseph Rodman Drake). 


Columbia— 


These flags and flowers are fit indeed 
To deck the graves where soldiers sleep; 
O’er many a tomb we’ll scatter them, 
Where heroes lie in slumber deep. 
But come, before we take our leave, 
We'll sing a song, such as they loved: 
And thus we’ll keep their memory green, 
Till we, as they, are called above. 


(All join in singing one or more of the familiar 
war songs, such as, ‘‘Tenting Tonight,’’ ‘‘Just 
Before the Battle, Mother,’’ or ‘‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp.’’ Let the pupils execute a simple march 
driil while singing the last verse and chorus, and 
exit at the close.) 


Decoration Day. 
By Susie M. Best. 


Upon the soldiers’ graves we lay 

Our flowers on Decoration Davy, 

Nor question what their colors were— 
One flag floats o’er their sepulcher. 


Each silent mound with flowers is fair, 
Jasmine and rose scent fill the air— 
Forgot—forgiven is the fray, 

Love hallows Decoration Day. 


The Grandson of the Veteran. 
By Arthur E. Parke. 


I’ve got the finest grandpapa 
That ever lived, I b’lieve; 
He used to be a soldier boy— 

He’s got one empty sleeve. 


He tells the grandest tales to me, 
Of battles that he fought; 

Of how he marched, and how he charged, 
And how that he got shot. 


My papa was a soldier, too; 
No battles was he in, 

And when I ask him, ‘‘Why?’’ he laughs, 
And guesses hie ‘‘ was tin.’’ 


l’ve tried to understand their talk, 
And b'lieve I have it right: 
My grandpa licked so many, there 
Were none for pa to fight. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Soldiers are Coming. 
By Hannah G. Fernald. 


Don’t you hear the drum, drum, drumming? 
Now the big procession’s coming, 

Coming up this way— 

Bands begin to play! 


Hear the steps so firm and steady! 
Hold the flowers up high and ready. 
When they reach us here 
Every one must cheer! 


Nearer still the drums are beating, 
Rub-a-dub-a-dub repeating. 
Hear the tramp of feet, 
Marching up the street! 


Wave the flag, oh, wave it higher! 
Cheer and cheer and never tire! 
Bands begin to play 
For Decoration day! 
— Youth’s Companion. 


To the Soldier Dead. 


By Earnest Neal Lyons. 
Still, receive our lyric praise, 
Who, o’er battle’s fiery sea, 
Through unresting nights and days, 
Bore the banner of the free! 


Bring we lilies, pure as snow, 

Or the purpose of the brave, — 
Roses, crimson as the glow 

Of the blood you freely gave,— 


Violets, with steadfast hue, 
Symbol of unchanging truth,— 


All—the white, the red, the blue— 
Speak the flag that summons vouth,— 


Summons youth to dare and die 
For an unseen, ideal thing 

Living, betwixt earth and sky 
In that banner fluttering. 


May it ever live supreme, 
Wiiile, like you, the brave and pure 
See the Vision and the Dream, 
Keep the Flag and State secure! 
— Youth's Companion 


Memorial Day. 
By Cy Warman. 


Gather the garlands, rare today, 
Snow white roses and roses red; 
Gather the fairest flowers of May, 
Heap them up on the heaps of clay. 
Gladden the graves of the noble dead. 


Pile them high as the soldiers were 

Piled on the field where they fought and fell. 
They wiil rejoice in the new place there 
Today as they walk where the fragrant air 

Is sweet with the scent of asphodel. 


Many a time I’ve heard it said 
They fell so thick where the battles were 


Their hot blood rippled and, running red, 
Ran out like a rill from the drifted dead, 
Staining the heath and the daisies there. 


This day the friends of the soldiers keep, 
And they will keep it through all the years ; 
To the silent city where soldiers sleep 
Will come with flowers to watch and weep 
And water the garlands with their tears. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Antietam. 
By Irene Fowler Brown. 


Shock and onset of gray and blue 


Smoke and carnage and spatter of red, 


Belching cannon where young corn grew, 


Rank after rank of weltering dead. 


Here in the valley they charged and met, 


South and North—and the slain piled deep; 


Here in the valley the grass grew wet, 


Thousands were left on the field asleep. 


And this Antietam? The Bloody Lane 


Where cattle browse on their homeward way, 


And loitering plowmen to tinkling chain 


Follow the path of the dying day. 


Peace and plenty and lights of home, 


Planting and harvest and even-song, 


Flower and fruit from the blood-soaked loam, 


Bounteous corn-fields where Death reaped long. 
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O my heart! Wilt thou look and learn? 
Out of the havoc and blood and strife, 
Se., where the red of the sod we turn 
Blossoms the grace of a strange new life. 
Sorrow and hatred and pain will go, 
Sharpness of death—that, too, will cease ; 
Out of our agony, roses grow; 
Out of our heartache, infinite peace. 


—E£verybody’s Magazine. 


The Flag. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


I did not know it was so dear, 
Till under alien skies 

A sudden vision of it near 
Brought tears into my eyes. 


To wander down the crooked street 
Of some far foreign town; 

No friend amid the crowd you meet, 
Strange faces peer and frown, 


To turn a corner suddenly, 
And ali! So brave and fair, 
To spy that banner floating free 
Upon the foreign air! 


Most beautiful its starry blue, 
Most proud its white and red; 

T+ meaning thrills one through and through 
For which the heroes bled. 


Oh, that will catch the careless breath 
And make the heart beat fast ; 
Our country’s flag, for + and death! 
To find our own at last 


In those far regions, wonder-strewn, 
No sight so good to see— 
My country’s blessed flag, my own, 
So dear, so dear to me 
—Selected. 


Marching Song. 
By Priscilla Leonard. 


Down the busy street come the marching feet 
Of the. soldiers on their way, 

And the music hums from their rolling drums 
As they pass to meet the fray 

All the city’s pride, all the splendid tide 
Of its riches and its power 

Cannot hold their ear while the music clear 
Calls them forth to battle’s hour. 


ee the ere | world, with their flags unfurled 
March the soldiers of the right; 

Through the din of things still their music rings 
Calling onward to the fight; 

Here are wealth and power, here is pleasure’s hour, 
Do the brave ranks falter? Nay! 

Forward, row on row, still the warriors go; 
May the Lord speed their way! 

— Selected. 


, 








The Jamestown Exposition 


Celebrating the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the First 
Permanent Settlement of English-Speaking People in America 











HISTORICAL AND renege ge Grand collection of 
relics and heirlooms of Colonial and paw 





exhibits. 

INDUSTRIAL C ampotansive collection of selective exhibits 

gathered from all sections of the world. 

NAVAL War vessels of as the landing nations of the world under 
the of officers of high rank. 

MILITARY Regiment. of the best troops of th world on dress 
parade and in camp. Thousands of National Guard 
in camp. 

WAR PATH Many stu productions of a repre- 
sentat ai features in abundance 














NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, APRIL 26 





The Event to be Celebrated 


Jamestown the first permanent English settlement in America, was established by Capt. John Smith 
and a party of colonists, May 13, 1607, and from this event the United States dates its beginning. 


The Site 
Four hundred acres overlooking historic waters of Hampton Roads. Ideal landscape, beautful 


view of land and sea and trees and flowers in abundance. 
The Celebration 


By act of Congress, the President proclaimed the Ter-Centennial and invited all nations to partici- 
pate in an international historical, industrial, educational and spectacular exposition. 


Buildings and Architecture 
Permanent Government, Exposition and State structures of Colonial architecture. 
Features of the Jamestown Exposition 





— NOVEMBER 30 


YACHT RACES AND SPECIAL EVENTS Intemational 
yacht and motor-boat ic contests, aero- 
nautical events, musica! contests. 

HISTORICAL mer omen, song Bx yt Monroe, the formidabl- 
Soop Oe ards; Hampi 
its ee 2 idl To a inti olk wish is 

onderful commerce; Portsmouth 


ind ao en t Gon N - 
ee pa eS 





the old Colonial Yorktown, the —. ¢ of the 
corvender of Cet cal, battlefields, and. the sum- 
mer resorts oftOld Point and Ocean View on Hamp- 
«ton Roads and Virginia on 
Atlantic Ocean 








The Battle Above the Clouds. 
By Rev. J. Byington Smith, D.D. 


Where Lookout mountain lifts itself on high 

And through surrounding clouds salutes the sky 

Is heard the cannon’s distant, awful roar, 

And clash of arms and musketr galore, 

While clouds their mantle round the mountain throw, 
Concealing it from tented fields below. 


There Huoker’s men the mountain side has scale, 
And on its top the enemy assailed, 

And down the mountain cliff their forces hurled : 
Above the clouds the stars and stripes unfurled 
And with the movements far below inwrought 
Was battle which above the clouds was fought. 


The battles of the ages, we may know, 

Are fought above the clouds as here below, 
If we had ears acute enough we’d hear 
The tramp of mighty armies coming near; 
Marching, countermarching to and fro, 

As conflicts through the ages forward go. 


We’d hear the bugle call and minute gun 

And clash of arms, of victories lost and won; 
Footsteps of heroes tramping from afar, 

From camping grounds and blood-red fields of war, 
In cohorts and battalions to engage 

In fighting battles of the present age. 


There’s Roman eagles, plumes of Charlemagne, 
Crusaders cross, appearing now again; 
Banners from Waterloo and Marathon, 
rage Hellespont and Lexington. 
No battles of the present age are fonght, 
But into them are battles af the ages wroughit 


Where eloquence or genius hold their sway 
O’er men enthralled, who follow and obey, 
As customs and opinions lose their hold 

In conflicts where the new supplants the old, 
There orators and poets hover near 

From out the years, to fight our battles here. 


The old refomers, men of deeds sublime, 

In spirit marching come throughout all time 
Above the clouds for those who now engage 

In moral conflict of this present age, 

To fight their battles which on ages tell 

Till blight and curse shall bid the world farew« 


Heroes of Freedom never fight alone, 

But those of every age their prowess own, 

Look down from heights which they have won 
And nerve the soul of every Freeman’s son, 
Like Stars which in their courses fight for those 
Who freedom seek, or wrongs of men oppose. 


Above the clouds tle distant ages meet 
The heroes of the present age to greet, 
Where victories for manhood multiply, 
Till all mankind shall gain their liberty, 
And Freedom’s banner with its battle scars 
Shall lifted be beyond the shining stars. 


The mountain full of charots of fire 

About Eilijah, every age inspire, 

And clouds of witnesses above survey 

Life’s battles which presage milennial day ; 
The forces of the Universe converge 

On conflicts whence shall new born race emery 


The past has silent voices of command 

If we have ears to rightly understand, 

Beyond the seen the unseen forces lie, 

And help is near when we on heaven rely, 
The earth and heaven help the good and brave 
Who battles fight humanity to save. 


Battles above the cloud, and here below, 

Signal tne present age to forward go; 

God's banners lift above the stars and sun, 

As battles through the coming ages run ; 

Who foliow in God’s lead to do and dare 

Will at the last eternal victories share. 
—Churchi 


His Mother. 
By Alix Thorn. 


We sit in one big chair, for mother’s little, 
And rock and talk, all in the firelight’s glo. 

She pats my hand, perhaps you think it’s fun 
It’s somehow easier to visit so. 

She loves to read the very books that I do, 
That tell of Launcelot, and ail the rest ; 

She thinks that Charlemagne was such a hero. 
But maybe Bayard, bravest knight was best 


She knows about the school, and what I stud) 
She likes the boys, remembers nicknames, 
I tell her everything that I am doing— 
Why, bedtime comes before we’re nearly t! 
She's glad that I’m a boy, and growing tall: 
She isn’t sorry that my hair does curl. 
My mother is not like a grown-up lady ; 
I’m sure she always seems just like a girl 
— Youth's Compa 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 





ment from time to time: 
How I made my school a success, 
How I secure prompt attendance. 


How | interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 


How | improved the looks of my schoolroom. 
How | improved the looks of my school yard, 
Our most interesting Special Day Program. 


How | provi 


How I sugceeded in interesting the arents of my school. 
Methods'l have found successful in interesting childten to write letters and 


compositions, 


These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 


ded my school with a library. 


be discussed in this department. 


Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepte:. for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 


which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 


which will be indicated on the order certificate. 


Wher preparing letters for publication kindly observe the followin 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entire 


ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 844 x 544. 


inches ong 


Rewrice your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able t. express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and yourtrue name and address, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how | 


you wis) your 


All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mis. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


Club Motto for May. 


York Cy. 


letter to be signed when published, 


‘‘Make the common stone to bloom.’’ 


Club Poem for May. 


The Best Sculptor. 


Fair and smooth, the shining marble 


Waited for the sculptor’s hand 
That should carve it into pillars 
For the royal palace grand. 


And from east and west there hastened 
Every sculptor who could bring 


Skilful hand or cunning fancy 
To the service of the King. 


Then to each there was allotted 
Precious stone or costly wood, 

That, according to his talent, 
He might fashion as he could, 


But to him whose fame was brightest 
And whose name was widest known, 
Gave they neither wood nor marble, 


But a mass of common stone! 


Yet he murmured not, but labored 


Day by day, in service true; 


While beneath his patient touches 


Soon a wondrous beauty grew. 


Stroke by stroke he toiled and struggled 


To attain the end he sought, 
Tili the pillar stood completed, 
Into finest carving wroughit. 


Then the King received the scuiptor 


Into rank and high estate ; 
While the pillar stood in honor 
Just before the royal gate. 
Then, rememter ye who murmur 
At the task ye have to do, 
Just because ye are so skilful 
Coarser stone is given you. 


Other hands may shape the marble, 


Other souls have wider room ; 
Nobler is the task before thee— 


Make the common stone to bloom! 
And the King himself shall aid thee 


In the fullness of his grace, 
While within his royal palace 
Shall thy labor find a place. 





President’s May Letter. 


Dear He lp-One-Anotliers :— 


The ‘‘ Merrie month of May’’ has come again with its sunshine 
And I’m wondering whether we are all making the 
Host ot it. You know some months seem full of sturdy patriot- 


and flow ers, 


‘sm, Others of work in literature or nature. 


‘weetne-s and light. 


May-par ies in Central Park? 


Then we must hang May baskets too. 


‘chance for all sorts of kindly deeds. E. g., 


in all the fun 
ime, write 


Others jy, your experience. 


¥, of course, and plea-e send me, as soon as you can, your pro- 
I am sure you will find the influence of the whole | 
May bas ict month a helpful one, with this hint. 

Please send me, also, your Closing Day program—especially if 


stam for it. 


Ws a real good one. 


ou see we have one Memorial Day letter from an Alaska mem- 


Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 | 
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But send it 
Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 
piano, — or that you might exchange 


Simply a coupon. 
NOW. 


















As an instrument, serving and re- 
gg to the player’s touch, the 
Wing Ptano is perfect. Passages 
of power are rendered without con- 
sciousness of effort. 


Delicate runs and embellishments 
are very pure in tone—free from the 
usual noise of stroke. A light, 
springy touch, not tiresome even to 
an invalid, 

The ladies of the household we are 
sure will certainly realize the impor- 
tance of having a first-class, artistic 
piano of reputation, one that will for 
a lifetime fulfill every requirement 
of either the finished musician or of 
the little ones “taking lessons’’ or 
of honored visitors. 

You attend to and are responsible 
for the musical education of the 
children. 

You decide upon the refined char- 
acter and culture of all the home 
surroundings 


The piano you select is the most 
conspicuous article m the parlor or 
drawing room. By the piano your 
family and your home will be judged 
by visitors 

It you select a piano with a cheap. 
thin, woody tone and Giengreeabte 
touch your musical taste and gen- 
eral culture will be disapproved 


send the coupon mow. 


WING & SON, 





Don’t think that the high Reputation and high 
Quality of the Wing Piano means that the 
price is going to be exorbitant. Don’t think that 
to get a piano at moderate price and on proper terms, 
you must take an unknown, low-grade “Merchandise” 
piano. And don’t rush to the other extreme, paying an 
exorbitant price for a piano whose reputation is based on 
its high price instead of on its Musical Qualities. 

You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers, or you 
can’t buy, or judge piano values, safely. 


WING PIANOS 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. 








Tear off the Coupon NOW. Fill it in and mail it without 
delay. Whether you may buy soon—or not for a long while; 
no matter what other piano you may be considering—no mat- 
ter if you feel that the money is not ready—you owe this much 
to yourself and family to get our offers and ta get them at 
once. It puts you under no obligation. Sit mght down and 


364-378 WEST 13th STREET 













Compare the value we offer and 
the proofs we offer you. Compare 
not only the Wing Piano itself but 
the dasés on which you will make 
your purchase. 

It is not only what we afer, it is 
the way we invite investigation of 
our offers and the way our offers 
stand investigation. 

To help in your selection of a 

mano we have fpudlished a large 
soos. 

This large and handsome book, 
which we want to send you free wa 
early mail. explains the enlere sud- 
ject ot pianos. 

A book of 156 pages—handsomely 
bound—it is called “The Book 
of Complete Information About 
Pianos”; it tells about the very 
first piano; tre qualities of labor, 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
every artistic piano and compares 
high qualities with the cheaper 
kind used in inferior pianos. 

It explains the devices of 
the average dealer and agent. 

Illustrates the ‘“Note-ac- 
cord’ commended by Pade- 
tewski Describes what con- 
stitutes a musical piano tone 

Send directly to us for the 
book as we do not send e:ther 


NEW YORK 


your old 
piano for 
a better 


Manufactured in New York City for Nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 








PET MOE SS dances eV a exes aed F 
WING & SON 
{ 364-378 West 13th St. 
NEW YORK ! 













Send Me Your Offers. 
Explanation of Your Sys- 
tem, Miniature Models 
of Wing Pianos, 
Book of Complete 
Information 
About Pianos 
— FREE. 


one. Do 
this for 
your own 
sake. We 
have an 
offer for 
YOU. 





our books or our pianos to piano 
stores 

Its illustrations are interesting 
and instructive to children 

From correspondents all over the 
World we hear: “Your sumptuous 
book of Piano Intormation and 
your miniature models are the finest 
and most costly musical exhibits 
we have ever seen.” 


You will want tosee anyway the 
handsome books. miniature piano 
models, ete. which we send you fre 
so that you can think them over 
and can have them in your hands to 


compare with every other pmno 
offer that may come to you 


Remember we sell these instru 
ments at just about one-half th 
prices of the few others that most 
nearly approach the Wing quality 
ot tone. 


€ 

















And May is full of 
t Lets ‘‘wind up the May-pole,’’—it costs 
nothing but a few yards of bright bunting for ribbons,—and that 
will give us a chance to teach about the days of long ago, as_ well 
8 to let the children have a ‘‘ perfectly lovely time.’’ 
“ein New York City in May, don’t you enjoy seeing the happy | 


Besides the fan, there is 
: have the children 
‘ang May baskets tor the aged, the invalid, and the lonely. Join | 
yourself, too. And if you have an especially good 
me about it. Perhaps there will be a May hint for | 






R. U. PARKER, Acting G. P. A. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 


ATLANTIC RAILWAY - 
BOSTON TO YARMOUTH; 
HALIFAX =ST.JOHN 


E main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect June 23, the 
magnificent steamers “Prince George,” “Prince Arthur,” and “Boston,” 
in commission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M. For all 
Then, too, Memorial Day has a softening influence. Keep that | !nformation, rates, folders, tours, etc., particularly illustrated booklets, “ Sum- 
mer Homes in Nova Scotia” and “ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 
LAND OF EVANGELIN® 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt. 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily service from Long 
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Manufactured 
: and exhibited 
. at the 


! Jamestown Expositio. 


WW The careful making of the parts, the time taken in adjust- \ ¥ 
ing the spoon feed to the solid gold pen, the purity of the j 
materials used and many of the details that enter into the 
manufacture of Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen will be 
fully demonstrated at Jamestown in the Interior Court of 

the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. Booth No.1. 
Dainty Celluloid Book-Mark Souvenir Free, 








L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway,N™ 
8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 136 ST.JAMES ST, “as 
(L742 MARKET ST.SAN FRANCISCO.” 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDO 














POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 

quired. Only a eommon school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 10 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of tr aining people by mail for 
thes. examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department is in charge of Hon, Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
“Write at once for oneof our catalogues, It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN eee ee COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D, 







EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE. 














is the appearance of thesge 
woman who, by a touch 
of Lablache, protects her *# 
skin from sun or wind,® 
which cause tan and red-‘ 
ness. Lablache is eats 
and refreshing. 

Refuse substitutes, They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink & 
or Cream, 0c, a box.of druggists or rn 
by mail, Send le. for sample. 

BEN, LEVY CO., Frenebh Perfumers 
Dept, 9 126 — St., nee Mass. 
















TRIAL BOX 
To Prove its Worth 


The ONLY WAY to tell the cause of 
falling hair_in men and Saye ia to 
make a MICROBCOPIO EXAMIN 

IN of the hair. When the Dis 
is KNOWN the CURE CAN BE 
‘RIBED. send a few hairs to 
Scalp Specialist and Bacter 





Prof. J, H. Austin, the 30 ye 
iolegiat and receive ABSOL Y FREE a diagnosis of your 

a Booklet on Care of rand Scalp and a Box of the 
Rex medy Ay h he will prepare for you. Enclose 2 cent postage 
PROF. } 


H. AUSTIN, 1208 McVICKER'S THEATRE BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 
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ber. And I chose for our May poem one which she selected for 
us. 

This is quite a ‘‘Club’’ number isn’t it—with the ‘‘Sunshine’’ 
from Colorado, the ‘‘C. C. C.’’ front Iowa, and the ‘‘'N. F. O. B. 
F. O.’’ from New York. And Miss Collington’s business-like 
Committees are doing a fine work. Let us have reports from all 
similar organizations. For they are a wonderful help in school 
work, as I know by personal experience. Try them, Club friends, 
and see for yourseif. 

Now for a little chat with some of our May callers. Miss Thrap, 
you must tell us a little about your Garberville school. Have you 
visited the Indians south of you? A description of such a visit 
would interest us all. Or have you been to Hoopa Valley, in the 
northern part of your county, and seen that Indian Reservation? 
School children are always delighted to hear about their Red 
Brothers, and the California Indians are quite different from those 
nearer tlhe Mississippi River, you know. 

One of our callers is teaching in Theresa, New York. Miss 

———, you are in such an interesting region ‘that we all envy you. 
Theresa is in Jefferson County and near Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River with its Thousand Islands, you know. So this 
teacher has a chance to visit delightful places, make a beautiful 
view-collection, and gather specimens for exchange. We should 
enjoy another call from her and hope she will bring some inter- 
esting items. 

Our member from Verona Station, New York, must call again 
with some Oneida Community items, e. g. By the way, Miss 
——, I have been in the Oneida in Illinois which was named for 
your Oneida. I am sorry that you didn't sign your full name and 
address, for your letter deserves to receive full credit. I was very 
much interested in it, and hope you will send more as helpful as 
this one. 

Miss ——, of Churchville, you are not far from Clifton Springs, 
where my sister and I went to rest after a hard College year. May 
I give you a hint? Wouldn’ t it be -helpful for your pupils to 

‘write up’? their region? KE. g., you “are not far from Lake 
Ontario, and you are probably familiar with Lake Seneca, Watkins 
Glen, etc. We met so many deligitful teachers at the Springs, 
and they used to make, so many excursions. I enjoyed so much 
the outings I had there and hope you will have many pleasant 
ones, I spent some profitable hours in the Art Gallery at Roches- 
ter. I wonder if any of those famous paintings are still there? 
You are so near that you can make the most of Rochester, you see. 
A little booklet of ‘‘All around us,’’ iliustrated with post cards or 
‘*kodaks’’ would be just the thing, don’t you think? 

One of our members asks our help in finding a poem which she 
thinks may be called ‘‘The Oid Front Gate.’’ The story runs 
somewhat in this way: a youth and maiden spent many happy 
hours courting over that old front gate. Years later, in the 
elegant home of the two, now man and wife, trouble arose and 
coldness came between them. A friend—perhaps the mother—sent 
for that old front gate, and had_it lung in one of the garden 
walks. The result fortunately was as successfui as she had hoped 
it would be. Can someone of our members tell Miss Frances 
Harris, Moweagua, I1l]., where this poem may be found? 

Another teacher asks if there really was a picture of the Black 
Valley Railroad, described in the ‘‘ Heart Culture’’ stories in the 
Normai Instructor three years ago, as she would like to obtain a 
copy if it exists. se ok 

Yes, there is such a picture, anda very Vivid temperance lesson 
you will find it. Write to W. A. Wilde Co., 120 Boyston Street, 
Boston, Mass., and you can find out all about it. I do not re- 
member the price, but it 1s only a few cents, I believe. The roll 
I spoke of in my Heart Culture stories was a real temperance 
worker, and literally ‘‘preached’’ till it was worn out. How 
many hundred times, at recess, or before or after school hours, 
Lave I described the scenes on that roll to eager little listeners! 
For it hung on the aoor of my schoolroom for a year. It is the 
best temperance ‘‘illustration’’ that I know of, and you will find 
it useful, Iam sure. It is called ‘‘The Crystal River Country and 
Black Valley Railroad.’’ I answer the request in my monthly 
letter, im order that other teachers wishing to find a good tem- 
perance lesson may learn about this terrible ‘‘ Railroad.’’ 

With best wishes for a month of sunshine, 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 





Club Exchange. 


1. Miss Kathryn Ralim, Maywood, Illinois, writes: ‘‘What a 
help your page has been to me! All the teachers of our school 
enjoy the Normal Instructor ; to many it was a new paper. I would 
like to exchange collections with some teacher in Mexico. I live 
in a suburb of Chicago and can send a collection of interest from 
that city.’’ 

{Am so glad to see the exchange of collections, as well as of 
work and letters. If an answer to your exchange does not come 
soon, let me know and I will send you the address of a friend of 
mine in Guadalajora, She is so overworked just now that I will 
not give her name if you can find another teacher with a little 
more time.—-PRESIDENT]. 

2. Miss Lena H. Brumbaugh, Forest, Ohio, would like to ex- 
change souvenir post cards with other teachers. 

3. P. W. Keay (Assistant Principal Public Schools), Elvins, 
Missouri, lives ‘‘in the great lead belt—the greatest in the world.’’ 
He would like to exchange specimens, curios, post cards and 
letters with pupils in other states. 

4. Miss Elizabeth Cavanaugh, Easton, Mass., would like to ex- 
change post cards with other teachers. She also writes that, hay- 
ing no near relatives with whom to spend her vacation, she would 
like to correspond with some other teacher who would join her, 
sharing expenses, in renting and making a little home for the 
summer anywhere in New England. Miss C. is quite at home in 
cooking. 

{Should think this would be a very good plan. Two congenial 
teachers, clubbing together, could thus have a restful and eco- 
nomical vacation, where it would be quite lonesome for only 
one. And it would be a change from boarding.--PRESIDENT.] ~ 

5. Miss Anna Payne, Bridgewater, Virginia, R. F. D. Number 17, 
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HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
4 EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious—highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade-mark on 
every can. 
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PROFESSOR HARKNE! 


terestedin home stuc 
is invited to send for 
catalogue and full 
home study courses. 


Dept. 34, 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 





Students may register at any time and may take 
up complete courses or pursue special branches. 
Special attention is given to students preparing for 
teachers’ examinations or for college. 

Every reader of Normal Instructor who is im 


The Home Correspondence School 













Ov School affords the 
home student au op- 
portunity to pursue a 
Complete High school 
Course under profess« 
leading American col 
and universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of !}rown 
Greek, by Prof. Chuse, of 
Harvard. An eminent 
specialist is at the head of 
every department 

We also offer normaland 
review instruction in the 
Common Branches, also 
courses in Kindergarten, 
88 Pedagogy, Science aud Art 
of Teaching, etc. 





ly and correspondence teac 
a free copy of our eighty- page 
information in regard io our 


Springfield, Mass. 











heavy paper, 4 


Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, 00 


2 x 64 inches, mounted ov 


rollers, edges bound in cloth, Shows our 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cal)! cs, Rail- 
way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN. P.T.M., Chicago. Ill, 
Chicago & North -Western Railway 













or numeral 
Silver 


Sterling Silver $2.50 doz, 

FREE our new and handsome! 
new styles in gold and silver. 
teed, Celluloid Buttons and Ri 





CLASS PINS sagces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
in Hlustra¢ion 
Sampie 106¢, 


Special designs and estimates free 


———"""BASTIAN BROS. €O., 214, South Ave, Roches «r, 5-1 
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Satisfaction guaran- 
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F YOU WISH TO 

save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
more 
invest- 


servative or a 

reasonable 

meut than we have to 
offer—more profitable than 
life insurance—safe as city 
realestate, yet not so costly 
better than a savings bank, 
for the return is greater. 

We have full and complete 
literature, showing conclus- 
ive facts, logical figures and 
definite reference of good 
character, proving 
any doubt that our propo- 


beyond 


sition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable. Our booklets 
give “reasons,” and those 
ONE OF OUR who can spare from $5 to $25 
19 MONTH-OLD TREES g month can provide for 
old age and protect themselves against the ravages 
of time, the chances of poverty and the misfortune 
of ill-health by securing a competent income that 
will cover all necessary living requirements. 
It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It 
ouly the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 


is not 


The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied 

a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have taken 
years to prove—write for them today. 

this company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. 
Our booklets will prove to you that five shares in this 
investment, paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will 
bring you an average return of 25 per cent. on your 
money during the period of seven years and an an- 
nual income of $1,500 for life. This investment in- 
sures absolutely the safety of your future. 
or woman who owns five shares in our rubber plan- 


‘The mau 


t: tion intropical Mexico need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for after 
are safe—absolutely and 


years- you certainly our 


booklets will prove these statements—-write for them 


today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co. 
1109 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, California 

















Are you interested in a SAFE in- 
vestment of your idle dollars ? DO 
you know about LUMBER— 
the greatest, safest and most 
profitable investment of 

<a) them all ? 

There are ENORMOUS PROFITS in the 
marketing of lumber. It is safe because 
your product is above ground—in plain 
sight. ‘The cost of production is uniform 
and easily determined. The market 
price, can never decrease but on the 
contrary it is constantly advancing. 

Shares can now be bought for a short 
time at $1.00. Others are making 40% 
and more on small investments. WHY 
NOT YOU? ‘This is the first opportunity 
offered the moderate investor in a_ big 
lumber deal. One of the richest men 
in the world is a lumber dealer. 

“Fortunes in the Forest” a booklet telling all about it will be mailed 
on request. A postal card will bring it to you free. 

IDAHO LUMBER & DEVELOPMENT C0., 
970 Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


teaches an ungraded school in the Valley of Virginia, and desires 
to exchange souvenir post card views of Richmond and other his- 
torical places in Virginia with teachers ‘in every section of the 
United States, Mexico, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico and Cuba. 
All post cards will receive prompt replies. 

[Miss Payne adds in her note: ‘‘I find the Normal Instructor 
very interesting and instructive. I think the Help-One-Another 
Club such a fine idea; I have gotten so many helpful suggestions | 
from it. J don’t see how I have gotten on without tt before.’ — 
PRESIDENT. ] | 

6. Bertha Thrap, Garberviile, Humboldt Co., Cal., teaches an 
ungraded school and wishes to exchange souvenir post card views | 
of California with teachers in other states. All postals will re- 
ceive prompt replies. 

7. Miss Lucy V. Osburn, Frisco, Summit County, Colorado, 
teaches an ungraded school and would like to exchange letters and 
souvenir post cards with other teachers, All letters answered. 

8. Miss Kate Tong, Tongs, Ky., teaches an ungraded school and 
would like to exchange photos and souvenir post cards with teach- 
ers from other states. 

g. Miss Bessie Beaman, R. F. D. 3, Number 42, Hennessey, 
Oklahoma, teaches in an ungraded rural school of twenty-eight 
scholars and would like to correspond with teachers in other 
states. Her pupils would like to correspond with other schools, and 
exchange work and specimens. 

10. Miss Ethel W. Harvey, R. F. D. Number 1, Middleboro, 
Mass., writes :—‘‘I am very much interested in the Club Exchange. 
I have pupils in the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and gth grades who wish to 
exchange letters and post cards with pupils in the Southern and 
Western States. Our school is located near Plymouth."’ 

11. Miss B. G. Matitimore, R. F. D., Number 1, Jericho, Ver- 
mont, writes: 

‘*T want to tell you how much I enjoy the Normal Instructor, 
especially the Help-One-Another Club. My pupils are now cor- 
responding with Miss Irvin's pupils, Mt. Leonard, Mo., and we 
enjoy it very much; think ita fine idea to exchange letters and 
other written work, 

‘*Ours is a small rural school, and I. would like to correspond 
with teachers in the Southern States and Cuba, also to exchange 
pupils’ letters.’’ 

12. Miss Alice Cole, Pleasant Run, N. J., teaches an ungraded 
rural school and would like to correspond with teachers in any 
state of the Union or in any other country. All letters answered. 

13. Miss Bess Smith, Manistique, Mich., teaches in an ungraded 
school, and has 4th, 6th and 8th grade pupils who would like to 
correspond with Arizona, extreme Eastern, Southern and Western 
States. 

14. Miss Elizabeth McFarland, Madison, Nebraska, writes: 

‘*T enjoy the Normal Instrnetor very much, and especially the 
Help-One-Another Club. I wonld like to exchange post cards 
with teachers in the United States, Europe, Hawaii, Philippine 
islands, Cuba and Asia,.’’ 

15. Mrs. Penelope Avery of Finley, Tennessee wishes to ex- 
change cotton bolls, French stamps, and post cards for a_ trilobite, 
minerals, metals, shells or seeds. Her pupils will take pleasure 
in writing anyone upon the subject of cotton and its culture, 

16. Miss Veda F. Sherman, Clifford, Pa., ‘‘would like to ex- 
change souvenir postals with teachers in other states. Wishes 
especially historical views which may be used in history or 
geography work. I think this is one of the ways in which teach- 
ers may help-one-another. I have used some post cards very suc- 
cesstully in my work.’’ . 

17. Miss Gertrude Brandes, Shimek, Colorado Co., Texas, 
teaches a rural school, and would like to have her pupils exchange 
letters with pupils in other states. Her seven grades will try to 
answer all letters they receive. 

18. Miss S. C. Haage, Sixth Grade teacher, 117 North Third St., 
Reading, Pa., would like to exchange post cards with teachers of 
the New England States and states west of the Mississippi River, 





‘ 





19. Miss Ada Garretson, Salem, Iowa, would like to correspond 
with other teachers, especially rural teachers who have sinall 
children in their schools. 

20. Miss Marie A. Smith, 1839 Villa St., Racine, Wis., 
that her pupils would like to exchange letters, post cards 
specimens with pupils in California, Florida, or the East. 

[Miss Smith, can you gather some interesting material, for 
yourself or for exchange, in regard to some of the Racine indus- 
tries?—e. g., the manufacture of Horlich’s Malted Milk. You 
know, one who lives near a manufactory can always find many in- 
teresting items that those at a distance have no way of learning. 
Send me one or two hundred words about the subject I suggested, 
and we'll see if we cannot start a pleasant little ‘‘Industry’’ ex- 
change—each item to be contributed ‘‘By one who knows’’ about 
the subject, from personal experience.—PRESIDENT. }. 

21. Miss Janie Harrington, Shaftsbury, Vt., teaches an ungraded 
school, and would like to exchange souvenir post cards with other 
teachers. 

22. Miss Anna Wiseman, Sherritts, Ohio, teaches an ungraded 
school, and would like to exchange post cards with other teachers. 

23. Miss Maggie Hord, R. F. D. 1, Box 61, Independence, Mo., 
would like to exchange souvenir post cards with teachers in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Japan. Her pupils would like to correspond with pupils of 
the 7th and 8th grades in Cuba and the Philippines. She also 
writes: ‘‘I expect to make a tour of the West, starting the last of 
April. Expect to visit Pike’s Peak, go through the Royal Gorge, 
etc. Shall teach a few months in the mountains of Oregon. I 
shall return by way of Portland, from there by water to San 
Fancisco. If there are any special points of interest that any 
would like, will send them if I can possibly secure them. All 
matter addressed here will be forwarded to me.’’ 

What a fine trip you will have, Miss Hord! And I trust it 
will be as refreshing as it is delightful. We shall all envy your 
good time, I fear! You will have so much of interest for your 
geography classes to hear in the future, too.—PRESIDENT]. 
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“And We 
Will Mend 
Thy Wages” 


-Shakespeare. 


We, the International Correspondence Schools, 
have “mended” the wages of many thousands of young 
men situated as you are now, Wecan “mend” yours, 

On file in our offices at Scranton are a bundred thou- 
sand names and addresses of workers whose wages 
have been increased from 50 to 600 per cent, as a result 
of I. C.S. training. The I, C. S, trains you in your 
own bome, 

During February. 344 students voluntarily reported 
an Increase In salary and position as the direct Tesult of 








In the next few months the I. C, S. training will 
advance several thousand more. Do you want to be one 
of them? Ifso fill out the coupon and mail it to-day, 

That is the first step. It puts you under no obligation 
and no expense, yet it has been the means of opening 
up new opportunities and tripling and quadrupling the 
earnings of thousands who have no more ability than 
you, but who were willing. 


ARE YOU WILLING? 


I. C, S. training, 
——_— 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box S63 BCKANTON, PA, 
Please explain, wicnout further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for alarger salary in the 
position before which | have marked 





Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Meek. Engineer 
Window Trimmer urveyor — 

) Atatlonary Engineer 
— Law Civil Engineer 

. nr) a os Bullding Contractor 
Cly il Service Arcbitee’! Draughtsmaa 
Chemist Architect 
Textile MII Supt. Structural Engineer 
Eleetrictan 


re Bridge Engineer 
Elec, Engineer Mining Engineer 


Book keeper 
Stenographer 























A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
this knowledge does uot 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor cor tty from ordinary 


everyday sources 


Sexology 


( Jlustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ililustrated, $2.00. 


«’ and Table of 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P. Philadeiphia., Pa. 














BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers aed magazines, We 
Will teach \ eu by correspondence The oldest and most 
thorough school in the world, Catalog sent free, 

SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme 
Dept. 62, 90 Wabash 
Ave., Chleago. 








e You Too 
For only 15 minutes a day's 
practicein your ownroom up- 
on special laadon that] will 
give you, you can be round, 
plump, wholesome,rested and 
attractive. Nature intended 
you to be—why should you 
not? The following are 
extracts from the weekly re- 
ports of my pupils: > 


“*Jnst think, Miss Cocroft, I have 
gained 25 pounds.’” 

“Before I took up your work, I 
could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. | am 
so happy.” 

**Every exercise and movement 
has accomplished just what 
we wanted.” 

“My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and | carry 
myself like another woman 

“You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. My 
constipation is entirely relieved aua 
my nerves are so rested. 

Ihave beh up Gasente of i wee 

not you? You wi so much more attrac= 

tive and so much better satished with yourself. 
I will cheerfully tell you about my weal 

and if | cannot help your particular case 1 

will tell you so. My information and advice 


are entirely free. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. W 57 Washington St., 


Author of “Chavactey as Expressed in the Body,” Ett. 




















































Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (ora less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expeuse 
during the time you take the lesson will be the cost of 
postage and the music you use, which issmall. Write at 
once. It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. 
It will place you under no obligation whatever to use it if 
you never write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: “Wish 
I had known of your school before.” “Have learned 
more in one term in my honie with your weekly lesson 
than in three terms with private teachers, and ata great 
deal less expense.” Everything is so thorough and 
complete.” “The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and 
my 11-year-old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.” 
One minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes 
Iam more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot learn music till you send for onr free booklet 
and tuition offer, It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC Box 23D, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 








LEATHER FOR ART 


At my headquarters you will find the lergest and most artis- 
tie assortment of Ooze Calf, Ooze Sheep, Russia Calf, Chamois, 
and all other leathers, perfectly tanned. I sell direct from 
factory to you at 


LOWEST PRICES 


For pyrography and painting, for Dens, Cozy Corners and 


Sitting Rooms, for table, couch and pillow covers, college em 
blems and a hundred aud one other uses these skins are invalu 
able, 


Our selection of Russia Calf and Ooze Sheep is without doubt 
the best; and the many favorable comments received on these 
skins from our customers prove that it is impossible to secure 
a finer quality ora higher grade elsewhere. We will send you 


FREE SAMPLES 


to choose from, so you can be sure of what you are buying All 
skins perfect and free from scars, nail holes, etc. Write today 
fo. descriptive price list. 

M. B. WILCOX, 
211 Spruce Street, New York 


Oldest Fancy Leather House in America. 


PHOTO 
1 15c. 2 Same Face 25c. 


BUTTONS Locket Photos, 15 & 25c.ea 
POST C'DS Srocenss: 150, 25050000. 
tltus. Catalog Free. Sample Work 4c. 


All kinds Photo Jewelry.Agt’s wanted. 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N.1., Arlington, N. J. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
“ative; special employment contract. Write for 


A 4 t 
ous 4 reutive 
he Wf free booklet; tells how and gives the proof, f 
Ll » THE NATIONAL PROOFREADER'S ASSOCIATION, 
a 


106 The Baldwin, indianapolis, 





COPIED 25c to $1 dz. Gum’d 
Stamps 16, 24 or 36, 25c. 













Ind. 





For Small Wages When You Can Earn a Large Sal- 
ary by Learning Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting? 


Wequalify you at home at small expense. Stenographers 
are wanted in the Government Service, in publte offices and 
by hundreds of business concerns. Good positions and 
Wages everywhere. Send for Free sample lesson. 

STGNOGRAPHERS' CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 606, Freeport, lilinols 





WORK | 





'tCan Red Flesh | 





uce Your Fles 
Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 
I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 


their own rooms and by use of merely a rational! 
diet which will not weaken. 












I can reduce and at the same time strengthen the stor- 
ech, heart and relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 





matism, constipation, weak nerves and such difficulties 
i i strong muscles, 





“I have reduced: 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says | look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am."* 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. 1] wasa 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you.”’ 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I have only 10 
more pounds to reduce to 
reach your goal.** 

_ Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet; with card for | 
your dressing —_ showing _ © . 
correct lines of a woman’s . | 

in poise. MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 30 57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE—As President of the Physical C uliure Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocroft needs no Jurther introduction. 
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ELECTRI SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 

NOVELTIES. Catalog of 200 
Free, If it’s Electric we have it. OHTO ELECTRIC 
WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. The World’s 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Books, Gas Engines, We Undersell All. Want Agents 








ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID 


a 


iT CROWS WITH 
YOUR LIBRARY 
(iT FITS ANY SPACE 





POT 









Write for 
Tilustrated Catalogue No. 24, 


section $1.00 DooR”'* $1.75 Doon 


66 unmdstrom 





Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing 


factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason w 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success, 
gpetass of scars of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
very book section has a mon-binding, disappearin 
finished ia Selld Golden Oak. Tops and bases, #1.00 cach. 





can offer them at such reasonable prices, In pur- 


Our sectional bookeases are the 

glass door and is highly 
All goods sold direct from factory only. 

The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FA 


inets. 
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SYSTEM 


CAN EASILY OWN A DI 
'0u select from our beautiful Soe oat Rel 


FTIS Esta 


Diamonds €ait 


or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on 
» pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 monthly 


Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | ™*** 
Dept. E46, 92 to 98 State St. to 20% 
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May 1907 
Club Members’ Letters. 


Our Helpful Committee. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One day, during the recitation of my class in civics, an outline 
of a plan formed itseit in my mind which when used produced 
wonderful results. 

We were discussing the House committees of Congress, and 
while the children were led to see how those committees 
faciliated the work of the House, I resolved that our school work 
should be made easier and more interesting by means of com. 
miuttees. 

Accordingly, I made out, at first, the following: ‘‘School:oom 
Committee,’’ ‘‘School Yard Committee,’’ and ‘‘Cloak-room Com. 
mittee.’? Three or four pupils were put on each committee and 
the names placed on the board one morning before the opening of 
school. When the pupils were seated, I explained to them that 
the members of the ‘‘Schoolreom Committee‘'’ were expected to 
keep our room as Orderly as possible. The ‘‘School-yard and 
Cloak-room committees’’ were to do the same for the yard and 
cloak-room. 

Each committee was also allowed and encouraged to do any. 
thing that would improve the appearance of our ‘‘School Home,” 
as we called it. Of course, the teacher was always consulted be- 
fore any radical change was made. 

The names on the committees were changed monthly, so that 
each child might have an opportunity to contribute his mite. 

I had tried many things to arouse 1n children a desire for pleas. 
ant surroundings, but while I often succeeded in arousing their 
interest and enthusiasm, I found that al the planning and most of 
the work was left to me. 

By this mode of procedure, the children worked, planned, and 
best of all, interested the parents so that many improvements were 
added to our ‘‘School Home,’’ which I could never have obtained 
unaided. 

Other committees were afterwards added with similar results, 
and I think the children were better able to plan their lessons on 
account of the responsibility entrusted to them in the care of their 
surroundings. ANNA ELIZABETH. 

{I wish every school had such good committees. This 1s just 
the training our future men and women need, but which they so 
often fail to receive. Send me more of your helpful plans, and 
you will always find a welcome.—PRESIDENT ]. 5 


7 


Memorial Dzy in Aiaska. 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

I have not been a teacher for the past year and a half, having 
married in the meantime and given up the work. But I am still 
interested in school affairs and any suggestion that I can offer that 
will be of benefit to my fellow teachers I will gladly give. 

I still take the Normal Instructor and enjoy-reading it as much 
as ever. I taught four years im Wrangell, Alaska, under the federal 
government, and took the Normal Instrugtor most of that time. 
What a welcome visitor it was to me during those shut-in days witit 
no institutes or lectures to attend, and few with whom to exchangd 
thoughts and ideas pertaining to school work! 

The town has a mixed population. The pupils consist of whites, 
half mative or half breed, quarter, and eighth, mixed witlt 
Russians. i 

Wrangell, as you know, is one of the oldest as well as one of 
the most picturesque towns of Alaska. At a very early date a 
Russian trading post was located on the present site of the town! 
where they gathered large quantities of furs, and later leased it ta 
the Hudson Bay Company, whose occupancy lasted until the pur- 
chase of Alaska by the United States in 1867, when a stockade wa 
built and a company of troops stationed there—hence the name 
Ft. Wrangel. However, the name has since been changed td 
Wrangell, : 

The old stockade is still 
buried near the town. 


there and a number of soldiers aré 


And now I want to tell you about our first Memorial Day it 
Wrangell, The dav had been previously neglected, most of thd 
children havimrg no idea whatever of what it meant. As the day 
approached I resolved that we should observe it in a bet nd 
manner, 

Hé 


I consulted the cieen and he was of the same opinion. 
agreeing to take charge of the day affairs while I was to contri}utd 
most of the evening’s program, we accordingly set to wor \ 
town meeting was called and committees appointed. As ther 
were three G. A. R. men in the town, two of them having jeer 
captains in the army, the committee easily succeeded in finding 
an orator for the day and also one for the evening. The com- 
mittee also succeeded in having the business houses close the 


afternoon, in securing row boats, to carry the children and ci ns 
of the town to the cemetery, in obtaining flags and appointing 
Capt. W., who had lived in Wrangell for eighteen years an! was 
one of our most honored citizens, as marshall of the day as \«1l as 
orator. ’ 

How proud the old man seemed to be when he donned hi led 
coat of blue and buckled on his rusty saber! 

The other Captains of our town gave the address in the « ing. 

The day before Memorial day I took the children and \ mt 
out to the foot of Mt. Dewey and gathered enough wild fi to 
make twenty-nine bouquets. These the children too! the 
cemetery and placed on the soldiers’ graves, the grav: ng 
been previously decorated with flags by the G. A. R. men st 
were probably the first flowers and flags that had ever bee: ed 
upon these lonely graves, some of the soldiers havitig been | uried 


for thirty years or more. 


Some of the ladies sent garden flowers to us to use in di on. 
We took some of the most beautiful ones, and after fastening 4 
bunch of forget-me-nots in each bouquet, presented the: to the 


three G. A. R. veterans. Words cannot express their Jooks ot 





gratitude upon receivimg them. Dear teachers, are w: | our 
children forgetting the old soldiers? After the distribution of the 
flowers Capt. W., standing by the graves of his comrades, dclivered 
the Memorial address. When he was through, one of the older 
boys of our school sounded taps. At the old familiar sound the 


Captain cried, 





It seemed like a funeral to us all and I think 
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Courses In Biology, a 
Drawing, Education, (History, Theory, and Methods), 
lis (Literature and Rhetoric), 
Gt 
maties, Physical Education, 
At 


135 Elm St., 


YALE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Third Session, 
July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Commercial Geography, 
Eng- 
French, Geology, German, 
(American and European), Latin, Mathe- 
Psychology, School 


Chemistry, 


eek, History 
Physics, 
iministration. 


hese courses are designed for teachers and students, Some 


are advanced courses, others are introductory. 


\bout one hundred suites of rooms in the dormitories are 
vailable for students, 


For circulars containing full information, address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Courses for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduates. Prepara- 
tory courses. 


He 
For 


FOURTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 


June 24—August 2, 1907 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


University credit given. Tuition, $15.00. 


ithful location. 1034 students in summer of ’06. 


particulars address JOHN R. ee Sec’y., 
7 ch. 


90 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, M 
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W E will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance Busi- 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 


BUSINESS. 


ness and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


he oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company In America 
resentatives are making $5,000 to $10,000 a year without wy investment or capital 
ellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system you "an make money in a few 
ks 8 without interfering with your present vccupation. Our co-operative department 
ive you more choice . salable property to handle than any other institution in the 
|. A THOROUGH COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRE- 
NTATIVE. Write for 62-page book Free 


580 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 


original real estate school—no connection with any other concern of similar name 
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Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
® Course by mail while teaching 
M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
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and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
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Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our 
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This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 


Per Dozen 


Full Size 4 1-4xé6 Ins. 
nade from a photograph which cost 


You cquld 
anc “the 
Mauvy times the copies are really much better 
in the original, from the fact that we use better 
iterials, better paper and better cards than are 


zular photographers. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


gether with the original photograph uninjured. 


*“G-2," and it is 4'4x6 
If the photogrs aph sent to be copied 
better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
d 3x7% inches. Thec ards are white or ash 
No order filled for less than One 
zen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 
Larger sizes and different styles fur- 


nished at proportionately low prices. 


absolutely guarantee our 
as the original photo- 
iph, that they can not be told from the original 
otograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
ading photographers every where. 


lf more information is desired, ask for 
catalogue and free sample showing 
quality of work and style of mount. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


true meaning of the day was brought to the heart of every child. 

The holiday idea of the day, which I am sorry to say so many 
teachers as well as pupils make of it, was not thought of here in 
these sympathetic little hearts. 

When the exercises were over there were tears 
most of us and one of the boys wept out-right. 
his mother on reaching home what made him cry, 
so sorry for Capt. W. It seemed so real to him, and then alf the 
old soldiers are dying and pretty soon he will be gone, too.’’ 
And, sure enough, before another Memorial Day rolled around, 
the old veteran of Gettysburg had fought his last fight. How glad 
we all were that we had given him the bunch of forget-me-nots. 

Cannot you and your pupils do something for tle old soldiers 
in your community? 

Can we not honor the living as well as the dead? How much 
they appreciate the little things we do for them no one can tell. 
I was nore than repaid for ny work in making the day a_ success, 
when one by one the three veterans came and thanked me again 
~_ again for the ev ening’s program—which is here given. 

‘America’’—sung by schoel 

. Recitation, “The. Veterans,’’ (by boy eleven years old) 

. Song, ‘‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother,’’ (boy of eight.) 
Recitation, “‘The Blue and the Gray,’’ (girl otf eleven.) 

. ‘‘Memorial Exercise’’—acrostic and song. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Memorial Day,’’ (boy of six, holding flag.) 

. Song, ‘‘To the Unknown Dead,’’ (girl eight years old.) 
Recitation, ‘‘ Decoration Day,’’ (girl six years old.) 

. March and Song, ‘‘Memorial Day,’’ (school.) 

10. Address—Capt. T. 

Number five was taken from May, 1904, Normal Instructor. I 
changed it somewhat. Mine was given by girls wearing white 
dresses. The letters were black encircled by a green wreath and 
suspended around the neck by a thread. Each girl carried in 
addition a basket of flowers. After the acrostic was given four boys 
entered, holding a large flag by each corner. They paused in front 
of the girls, reciting their part. The girls then marched down and 
around the flag, turowing their flowers on the flag, and singing 
the following words to ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground:”’ 


in the eyes of 
When asked by 
he said, ‘‘I felt 


© DION wW 


We come with gifts of flowers sweet 
For each dear soldiers’ grave; 

We'll cover the mounds where they 
Those boys so true and brave. 


gently sleep, 


Chorus— 


Many are the boys who are sleeping for aye, 
Under the sod and dew: 
Many are the hearts sending love today 
To those brave boys in blue. 
Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers 
Over the soldier’s grave. 
(Repeat last two lines, last time very softly. ) 
We’ll honor the graves of our soldiers dead, 
Who heard their country’s cry, 
Who left their homes and fought and bled, 
And died for liberty. 


We'll bring them today the violets blue, 
And roses red and white; 
Those colors so bright they bore so true 
For God, and home and right. 
(Last stanza, drop le tters. ) 


Number seven is the poem, ‘‘To the Unknown Dead,'’? by Will 
Carleton, set to the music of ‘‘Sleep Darling, Sleep,’’ taken from 


the song book entitled the ‘‘Golden Robin. 


I substituted the words ‘‘Sleep soldiers, sleep’’ for ‘Sleep 
darling, sleep,’’ as given in the book, for the chorus. 
Number nine is also taken from the ‘‘Golden Robin,.’’ 
Sincerely vour faraway friend, 
Mrs. L. W. WILLIAMS, Skagway, Alaska. 


Indians 
Pomiuk 
We 


too, 


{I have been interested in Alaska ever since I saw the 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago. You remember the little 
who was there? What an interesting little fellow he was! 
should enjoy a description of your pupils and of the region, 
So call on us again,.—PRESIDENT. | 


Some “Good Fridays.” 
Dear Heip-One-Anothers :— 
Everv month I carefully read the aids and suggestions from the 


members, cut out what especially appeals to me in my work, and 
paste it into my scrap-book for future reference. This same 
scrap-book by the way, is a large cloth-bound book (seventeen by 
twenty-one inches) which at one time held tailor’s samples. 
Perhaps some of my ideas may assist others. With this hope, 
shall tell of our Friday afternoon exercises. 

We have none of our regular lesson work on Friday afternoons. 
First comes our ‘‘Manners’ Lesson.’’ It might well be called a 
Help-One-Another Club. I act as Chairman merely, and every 
child has the right to offer suggestions for improvement for the 
coming week. Names of offenders are not usually mentioned, 
although occasionally it is found necessary and productive of good 
and there is 





results. The criticisms are made in a kindly spirit, 
t oe e is the newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book ji u2ssy is 


to-date Pedagogical Questson Book on the market. It’s author is 
Levi H. Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton({N.]. ) 
State Normal School, and a well known writer on Pedagogical 
subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the ordinary 
school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter with an 
article on the methods of studying and teaching the subject covered 
by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no other Question 
Book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will 
send it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Mag- 
azines as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two 
years, $2.02. With Teachers W ‘orld one year, $1.52, two years, 
$2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years $1.52. 








































MENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's cold and snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- f 
cum Powder to the tender i 
raw skin, roughened by the | 1 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 
complexion, and to the man 
who shaves. In the nursery 
Mennen’'s comes first—the 
purest and safest of healing 
and soothing toilet powders, 

Put up in non-refillable 
boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face ison the cover, 
it’s genuine and a guarantee : 4 
of purity. Delightful after ‘ 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 5 
by mail 25 cents. 
Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs 7 Y ’ 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. — c-* os 


Sample Free 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen's Vio- 
let (Borated) Tal- 
cur wder., It has 


Vv 
the sce nt of fresh 
cut Parma Violets. 























































All Charges Prepaid, ; 
Subject to Examination. 


Easiest 
Reading 


Bible 


ty an entirely new 
plun, a thread of red ink 
running from 
to Revelation binds in 
one harmonious whole 
topic. All 
truths 
idden under 
unconnected 
matter and escape the 
mere Bible reader are 
brought to light 
tied together, 


The Rev. Jesse Ly- 


{ FREE 
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OFFER 
BELOW 



















Genesis 


each leading 
the precious 
Which lie h 
f Mass of 


and 


man Hurlbut, D. D., 
the popular authority 
on Bible themes, has 
arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand 
Selected Texts 


inthe**International’’ 
Christian 
Workers’ Bible 


Prominent People's Opinions: 
John Wanamaker: “International 
Christian Workers’ Bible is an ad 
Vance of a -_ g hitherto attempted 
"tymen Avbott: able to Christian ; 
Workers in their deavor to get at the 
teaching of the Bible directly and imme 
diately, and not through ¢ medium of 
commentaries. 

Rev. James A. Worden, 
Supt. Sabbath School T 





D.D., LL.D., 


aining, Presbyterian 


Board f Sunday-School Work: Doctor Hurl 

ally aPPY in deciding upon 

1 treat he theme of sal 

s divisic of th’'s general 

theme in ato ¢l asses igh the Christiac Workers 
Bible testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found 


schalaeh Lnavé ry ir 


it 
Bound in fine Morocco, 





Divinit Cirenit, with over 


lapping edges; round corners, gold edges, with 
red underneath. Size of page 8%, x 5% inches, 
beautifully printed in large, clear type on 
extra fine paper, 


The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
SPECIAL FREE for examination, ali charges pre- 
OFFER § paid. Ifit does not please you, re 
turn it at our expense. if it does 
please you, remit special price. 
Published at $4.75, but for quick intro- 
duction and to get it in the hands of 


those who will use |t, we offer it at 
the SPECIAL PRICE of 


$2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE PRESS, 
1006 Arch St 
Philadel- 






























For Gifts at Close of School 


USE OUR HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS’ 


In addition to the styles formerly furnished by us, we have added this season 
an entirely new Souvenir which we call our 


STATESMAN-AUTHOR SOUVENIR 
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Pale C. Whaery, Teacher 















Our Styles 

are the Finest 

Our Work 
the Best 


Sgro ILLUSTRA 
TION 
views of our new States- 
man-Author Souvenirs. 
The one in the foreground 


gives two 


shows the front cover of 


the Souvenir when closed; 
the back 


middle 


ground the two 


pages, when 
Name 


Place, Date, 


open, 
on which of School, 
All of our Souvenirs are pre” 
pared especially for each school, and are 
highly prized by pupils because they con- 
tain their names. 


Names of Teach- 
ers, School Officers and Pupils 
are specially printed for each 
order 

In some features,we think this is the most artistic Souvenir we have ever issued. It is equal in appearance 
These Souvenirs consist of a folded 
A fine viguetted 


On inner pages of fine paper are 


to many of the exp art cards which you find for sale in the stores. 
booklet, 8'4x5', inch 


half tone of the great Statesman or Author named is attached to this cover. 


ensive 


es in size, the co Art Board embossed in color. 


vers being of dark gray 
and also the names of School, Officers, Teachers and Pupils, 
Art Card. The Souvenirs are 
rhe following are the personages represented in the series and whose portraits appear : 


STATESMEN :—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lincoin, McKinley. 
AUTHORS:Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. 


either Statesmen Souvenirs or Author Souvenirs or both. Wnless otherwise specfiied an assortment 
ries ordered, or you can make your ewn selections from the names in one or both 
Programs or ex- 


extracts from his writings or sayings, thus presery- 


ing this distinctive individual feature of all of our Souvenirs united with a fine 


tied with silk cord. 


Order 
will be made up from the se 


series. You can in this way have, if desired, all of one personage for some special occasion. 
cial days can be inserted, 


Price—One dozen or less $1.20. 


Other Popular Styles of Souvenirs Furnished By Us 


We have been furnishing Souvenirs for Schools for the past eleven years, and they have gone into more than 


ercises for such spe 


Each one additional 5 cents. 


owe hundred thousand schools all over the United States. Among the most popular of the Souvenirs which we 


now supply, in addition to the Statesman-Author, are: 
THe WATER COLOR, four handsome designs. 
THE HARVARD, with Photograph of Teacher or 
Schooi, or with the Flag on cover, or in Plain style. 
THE ELITE, with Photograph of Teacher or 
School on cover. 
THE YALE, with Photograph or Flag on cover, or 
in Plain style. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TEACHER or 
of the School building is placed on our HA 
VARD, ELITE, YALE o ATER COLO! 
Souvenirs w hen desired. Ofhis is a very pop- 
ular feature. and enables the teacher to com- 
bine the fitt ofa photograph with a Souvenir 
at much less than the nyt Fo of a pho- 
tograph alone. Mo e copy the photograph sent 
by you. Only the best materials are used, 
thus these copies are of a high order be- 
ing better even than the original many times. 











Our Souvenirs are prepared especially for each school and contain the names 
of the School, Teacher, School Officers and of all the Pupils. This gives them 
an individual quality which can not be had by any ordinary card or gift. 


Our Souvenirs are Recognized as the Finest Possible Gifts for Close of School 
IF PURTHER INFORMATION IS DESIRED, SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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. not a child in the room who does not derive benefit from the talk. 
One Friday we discussed kindness to animals. Everything i, 
brought up, including behavior in school, at home, on the ; treet, 
in church, courtesy to older persons, etc. The best part of i a 
is, that the children themselves do most of the sermonivj 
(Good! J. H.) 


} 
| 
| During this half hour, I. name my monitors for the en- uing 


week. I call for volunteers and choose two to do the janitor 
work, paving a small sum to each.. This is a much coveted 
| position, because it pays. However, I have many volunieer. for 
the honorary positions; such as slate monitor, whose duty it is to 
collect and distribute ‘‘handed-in’’ work; waste-paper basket 
monitor, whose duty is to pass aforesaid’ basket just before noon 


and afternoon dismissals; pump monitor, who keeps the water 
pails filled; board monitor, who cleans erasers and blackbc ards: 
librarian; and flower monitor. 

Following this, comes the weekly program. Each grade !1as q 
Friday. Once a month I seiect two from each of my four classes, 
to arrange and superintend a program for their grade. My E: glith 

Grade is exempt from this, as it has Reading Circle work from 
2:00 to 3:30. These programs are at times excellent, and consist 
of. recitations, songs, dialogs, compositions, school notes, ete, 
They constantly borrow my Normal Instructor to aid them, 
We have Special Day programs continually. For February the 
Sixth Grade had the Valentine program and post-office; ani the 
Seventh Grade, Washington’s Birthday Celebration. The :fter. 
noon js closed by a ‘‘Question-Box,’’ an Arithmetic Match (<hort 
methods,) or some other kind, as the case may be. Often we have 
Normal Instructor anagrams. Every fourth Friday is Wonder-Box 
day. 

Perhaps a member can give me the name of some book contain- 
ing instructions for wax-work shows. If anyone will do so, | 
shall be extremely grateful, and will gladly return the favor, if 
possible. 


FLORA M. HAROLD HARRISON, Summit, Chehalis Co., Wash. 








| drums 


' 





[I have already sent you the address of a ‘‘ wax-work book” 
which I have used and liked, as it will be so long before your 
letter is printed, and you may be in a hurry for it. Your Fridays 
are exceedingly good, ‘and I shall always be glad to welcome vour 
coming with other good plans.—PRESIDENT. | 





“In the Evening When the Day is Done” 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Can you think of any sight more pitiful than that of a heart- 
broken, sobbing child all alone with a stern teacher, having been 
kept after school for not knowing his lesson? 

Is it any wonder that Mother has to coax, bribe or punish the 
child next morning to get him to go to school again. 

Why cannot we all make it a point to make the last few min- 
utes before the close of the session, the happiest ones of the day? 
When a child goes home happy, he forgets any unpleasant things 
that may have happened during the day. 

Here are a few of the things my pupils enjoy for closing 
exercises: 

Tongue-twisters— 

1. She sells sea shells. 

2. Six thick thistle sticks. 

3. The king was welcoming him in. ’ 

4. She sells sugar and salt. 

Let the pupils repeat one of them half a dozen times as quickly 
as possible. 

Rhyming words—Place a word on the blackboard, such as man, 
wise, etc., and see who can write the most words that rhyme with 
the word given. Allow only a minute or iwo. 

Mother Goose Rlymes—Pointing to a pupil and saying at the 
same time ‘‘Jack Horner,’’ or ‘‘Little Bo Peep,’’ or any other 
Nursery character, the pupil rising and reciting the rliyme. 

Stories—A bright, cheery story, with a ‘‘laugh or two’ in if, 
is always enjoyed by the children. 

Conundrums and Riddles—You all know at least some ¢ 
and riddles. Long before your stock is exhausted the 
pupils will be anxious to give some for the others to guess. 


nun- 





Marches, Gymnastic Exercises and Motion Songs—Teacli the 
pupils some pretty marches, motion songs, Gymnastic exerei-cs oF 
Calisthenies. Children just Jove to move about, and this gives 
them a chance for action, besides the real benefit they are deriving. 


G. H. VaNnRoy, So. Kaukauna, 





A Tree Full of Presents. 
(Busy Work for Primary Classes.) 


For those fortunate little ones wiio live where there is ugh 
room for weeds, there is no busy work that exceeds in int he 
‘*Christmas Tree’’ or ‘‘ Fruit Tree’’ device. At first I used tor 
the Primer and Chart Classes, but all in the room eager] it 
up. First and Second Grades wanted trees and there was 1 vs 
ing them. Our desks have a very narrow space at tire back t 
top shelf. In this each pupil fixed a ‘‘Tree,’’ a dry, sti 
with still a little green of leaves and yellow of flowers 
These weeds are found all over the uncultivated spots thi 





part of Texas. Other weeds or bushes would be just as sat: ory 
elsewhere. 
If there is no way of fixing the trees in the desks, sn cans 
— 
d 95 C for a three months’ trial su! on 
Sen ents to our other Educational ] ism 
PRIMARY PLANS and TEACHERS WORLD. For this am you 
can secure three issues of each. We want you to beco: iliar 
with them for two reasons — first we hope that you may that 
you need one or both regularly in your work; second, want 
you to be able to speak intelligently of them to teacher |"! nds. 
M we not 


Remember, 25c will secure both for three months. 
send them to you ? 


May 190, 
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could be filled with damp sand and the weeds stuck in them. Or 
waste paper could be wrapped around the stems till they fitted 
fightly in the cans. 

‘o the pupils I give apples, pears, paper dolls, etc., cut from 
any kind of paper on which they can write plainly with lead 


Y 1907 


the talk. 
ything j 
e€ street, 
of it all 
Oni zing, 


ncils. I cut them double, so they can be hung over the 

ensuias branches. It is well to have some bright colors. 
janiie On these _articles the pupils write and then hang them on the 
on a trees. Nothing without writing must be hung on the trees, and 
“a fo no two articles on one tree should have the same word unless 
» it ict there is to be a special drill on some word or arrangement of 
bs, yords. If I have not enough articles cut out, some of the chil- 
4 eke dren tear their own objects, Each pupil is anxious to have his 
i. va tree bear the most presents or fruit. Apple-trees are very satis- 
ibe. factory here. The shape does not matter, provided there is some 


‘beards; resemblance to the fruit, but be sure to cut fruit double, so that it 


doesti't cut the stems of each two apart. Cherries can be cut in 


< = punclies. 

' oun Atte time of Washington’s birthday these would be appropriate. 

vic fou i s asset to the occasion would be suitable for writing on 

ms the fruit. 

* By Another way is to take a large weed or branch and let each 
tan pupil] put something on it for his classmates. Not real articles 
% the but just these paper ones or pictures from advertisements. Qn 
ae ra each vift, or on a card attached to it, the pupil should write the 

‘ ‘fan name of the present, the name of the one to whom it is to be 
dial given and his own name. For instance, if it is a picture of a 
» haw rabbit the pupil writes, ‘‘This little white rabbit is for Mary 
a Bae Brow. from Annie Dixon,’’ or something like that. The idea is 
* aaa to give practice in reading, spelling and writing in a way to 


relieve the tedium of the regular routine, and in a way not to 


a make the busy work more busy for the teacher than for the pupils. 





thes. : Let the calling of the names be a reward for good lessons and 
; good deportment. 
ili Another satisfactory plan for those teachers whose reading charts 
a do not correspond with the reading books, is to cut pictures of 
book” persons, animals and objects, similar to those in the Readers and 
your paste them on pieces of pasteboard about the size of shoe boxes. 
ridays On the remaining space write or print a lesson corresponding to 
- your the Reader work, but varying it enough to arouse new interest. 
Do not try to have the cards alike. They can be exchanged till 
each child has used them all. Do not put much on a card, but 
make the letters large and plain for the little children, I wish 
you could see how my pupils appreciate my Bon Ami ‘‘ Hasn't 
scratched yet’’ cards of chickens! And the babies and kittens 
from advertisements with the card story are sources of great de- 
1eart light and I hope of much benefit to them. 
heen Mrs. Lorr1—e H. HARGROVE, Cooper, Texas. 
[This is a first class device, and we shall be planting trees like 
| the Mrs. Hargrove’s in our own schoolrooms. Call again with more 
“hints and helps,’’ Mrs. Hargrove, like your usefui ‘‘tree.’’—E.] 
nin. 
day? 
ings Our Memorial Day Monument. 
sing To the Heip-One-Anothers:— : 

: One of the best programs I ever had was my last year’s Memorial 
Day Program. It was divided into two parts. Part I. consisting 
mostly of nature pieces, while Part il. was entirely ‘‘In 
Memoriam.’’? In the center of my blackboard we drew a large 

. flag and eagle (by the use of a stencil), and then wrote the pro- 
gram in red, white and blue. 
*kly I will tell you about the part which the children enjoyed most. 

? About two weeks before the day we had the exercises, I talked 

tart: with the children and they became very much interested in our 
vith soldiers, and especially in the unknown dead heroes, 1 suggested 

that we make a monument in their honor. This of course was 
the pleasing to the boys and they were anxious to make the frame, 
her which they did at home, sawing and nailing laths. The girls 


made a pasteboard cap for it. We then procured a box eigliteen 
it, by eighteen by twelve inches in size and covered it with white 
book paper, which I brought at a printing office. Then we stapled 
the frame fast to this, and the girls cut and pasted white paper to 


uni- 
thre cover the frame. On the front we pasted in black letters 
(arranved ina pleasing manner)—‘‘To the Unknown Dead.’’ — At 
the the beginning of Program Part II. this monument was pleced on 
or the platform. ‘‘Cover Them Over With Flowers’? (given in the 
ves May Instructor), was sung as a duet, while the school children 
uv, marched in from out of doors with bouquets of flowers which they 
stewed on and around the monument, finally forming in a body 
back of it and singing, ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.’’ 
The following is the Memorial Program: 
Part II. 
“Cover Them Over With Flowers.”’ 
“The Blue and the Gray.’’ 
zhi “Vou put no Flowers on my Papa’s Grave.’’ 
he “What Can Little Children Do?’’ (By four small pupils.) 
is Song, ‘‘ The Old Blue Coat.’’ 
It “The Red, the White, the Blue.”’ 
Jy “The Flag and the Child.’’ 
ie Talks by old soldiers in the District. 





“The Banner Betsy Made.”’ : 
Acrostic, In Memoriam, (Using pasteboard letters covered with 
- red, white and blue tissue paper, toothpicks slipped into them 
) for handles. ) 


Farewell Address. CLARA M. BARRET?, Jefferson, Lowa. 





: . The custom of give 

. ff Gifts at Close of School fis fain "Sine 

- little token at close of school is one that should be perpetuated, 

1 In this connection we wish to call attention to the large and at- 

: tractive line of Souvenirs supplied from our Art Department. 

These Souvenirs are of several styles, most ot which are made 

: Specially for the school ordering them and contains names of 

t teachers, school officers, pupils, place, date, etc., thereby giv- 

ing them a personal touch that commends them to teachers and 

ae otk A line of samples, including our latest style, the 
esman-Author series will be sent free on request. 


Art Dept. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dausville, N. Y. 





name, 
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ths 


very latest patents and imy 
ments. 
where, endorsed and recomm 


is and 
Should Never be Used 


Write for our new photo-illustrated and convincing booklet. 
If not sold by your corset dealer, write us direct sending his 
All correspondence mailed in perfectly plain envelope. 


Henderson & Henderson, 


Dept. 125, 


Pneumatic 
ust Forms. 


Most perfect, durable, econom- 
ical and hygienic, embodying the 


Adopted by women every- 


by physicians and dressmakers, 
Worn with or without corsets. 


Remember, Padding Breeds 
Germ Disease and 
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FAILED FOR $700,000 


The Cash Buyers Union 

We bought its entire stock of new books from the receiver 
in bankruptcy. We are closing them out at 10 cents to dV —. 
on the dollar. 

A Train Load of Books 
Books at less than cost of paper and binding to be closed out 
quick. You will never get another chance like this to buy good 
books cheap. It is the opportunity of # iifetime. Millions of Books 
—thousands of titles, Practically any book orset of books you will 
ever want, Send forthe big Special Illustrated Bargain List to- 
| ff day. Books Shipped on Approval 
| subject to examination in your own home before one cent is 
| paid, Bargain List free for postai request. Address 
| DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 516 Como Block, CHICAGO. 


T N.Y.,Boston, Phila., Ni- 
POST AR D agara, White Mts, Wash- 

Que ington, Florida, Porto Ri- 
AIL XXX Qual. Beautifully colored and no duplicates. 


ne CROWN ART OO, Box 12, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ended 


























co, etc. 
10 Cards for 20c. 


Buffalo, N. Y. | 





Covers are printed in colors and new type is used throughout. 
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EY FURNISH a variety of supplement- 
ary reading of the highest order—Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
Geography, the Industries and Literature. 
These popular booklets are 

















just what you need to enliven your school work and insure the best possible results for the 


closing mouths. 


1 
2 
* 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


%1 
46 
17 

52 
53 


FIRST YEAR 

Little PlantePeople—Part I 
Little Plant People—Part II 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 
sop’s Fables— Part I 
¥sop’s Fables—Part If 
Indian Myths 
Story of a Sunheam 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Patriotic Stories (Story of 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Nursery Tales 

SECOND YEAR 
Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
Stories from Andersen 
Stories from Grimm 


the 


i Little Red Ridinghood 
7 Jack and the Beanstalk 


Adventures of a Brownie 
Little Wood Friends 
Wings and Stings 

Story of Wool 


2 Bird Stories from the Poets 


Story of the Mayflower 
Boy hood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 


Story of Washington 

Story of Longfellow 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
Greek Myths 

Story of Glass 

Adventures of a Little Water Drop 


History of Columbus 


a» 
a7 
50 
64 


65 


OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION: 


will send you, postpaid, any five of these Classics with the understanding that, 1! 


Each booklet contains 3 


tasteful covers. 


Story of Whittier 

Story of Louisa M,. Alcott 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Child Life in the Colonies—I 
Amsterdam) 
Child Life in 
(Pennsylvania) 


New 


the Colonies—IiI 


Price 5 Cents E 


Add 2c per copy f 


Our introductory offer below enables you to test them with no risk whatever. 


Following is the List Classified and 


Graded 


: . . er" 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Virginia) 108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, 


68 Stories of the Revolution—T ( Eth- Independence Bell, the Blue and 


an Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys) 


the Gray, ete.) 
Story of Grant 


69 Stories of the Revolution—Il SIXTH YEAR 
\round Philadelphia) _ 
70 Stories of the Revolution--III The Snow Image ( Hawthorne) 
Marion, the Swamp Fox) Rip Van Winkle ( Irving) 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (For Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
trd, 4th and 5th Grades) > Rab and His Friends 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories rhree Golden Apples ( Hawthorne) 
132 Story of Franklin The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
rege we 1 thorne) 
FOURTH YEAR $ The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
5 Story of Lincoln frvant’s Thanatopsis and Other 
75 Story of Coal Poems 
76 Story of Wheat Selections from Longfellow—Il 
77 Story of Cotton Selections from Holmes 
7& Stories of the Backwoods 2 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
79 A Little New England Viking (Browning) 
$1 Storvof DeSoto gas eracay 
82 Story of Daniel Boone SEVENTH YEAR 
88 Story of Printing 3 Courtship of Miles Standish 
$4 Story of David Crockett Longfellow) 
S53 Story of Patrick Henry Evanveline ; Longfellow) 
86 American Inventors—I (Whitney » Snowhouud (Whittier) 
and Fulton) ) The Great Stone Face, Hawthorne 
87 American Inventors—If (Morse 124 Selections from Wordsworth 
and Edison) IM Selections from Shelley and Keats 
89 Freemont and Kit Carson 125) Selectionsfrom the Merchant of 
® Selections from Longtellow—I Venice 
91 Story of Fugene Field EIGHTH YEAR 
FIFTH YEAR 17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
8 King of the Golden River ( Ruskin) IS Vision of Sir Launfal ) Lowell 
® The Golden Touch « Hlawthorne 1) Cotter’s Saturday Night « Burnes 
16 Western Pioneers + The Deserted \ ae (Goldsmith 
98 Story of Silk 126 Rime of the Ancient Marines 
% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Coleridae 
Cocoa) 128 Speeches of Lincoln 
97 Story of the Norsemen 129 Selections from Julius Cres 
9 Story of Jefferson ISL Selections from Macheth 
1OL Story of Robert EF. Lee 142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
Zach, 60 Cents per Dozen, $4.00 per Hundred. 
pages of Choice Literature, carefully graded, Clear type, attractive illustrations, 
or postage on orders less than § copies. Order by Number and Title. 
We do not send out free sample copies, but for 25¢ we 
vou do 


not find them perfectly satisfactory, you may return thei at once and we will immediately 
refund your 25c, together with the amount expended by you for postage. 


Ten Cent Classics 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 











Ten Cents Each. Ad 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, 


Clearly Printed, Bound in Strong Paper Coters. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 
' a 


less than ten copies are orders 


Longfellow's Hiawatha. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


d 2c each for postage when 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, 
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FROM OVEREXERTION? 


HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN-——IMPROVE 
YOUR FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAR OUB 






—_—a guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 
Hoslety, Saponsories, et. THE OHIO TRUSS CO,, 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFEE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIS?T 
or Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as followa: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 3.50. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.50. 


Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
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All the old methods of securi ng Beauty and 
a Perfect Complexion are replaced by the 
RUBBER COM JON BULB, It prevents and 
removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, flesh- 
Xeinet ate — Sore saath ane ee 

eapplication produces remar'! e re- 
valte Blackheads in many instancesare £4 
banished in a few minutes. The speed ANY 
with which it clears the complexion is 
almost beyond belief. Also used for de- © 
the bust and other hollow places. No woman who owns 
one of these wonderful devices need have any further rear ofwrink- 
les or blackheads, The regular price isSc. To introduce our cata: 
log of other specialties we wil! send the Bulb with full directions 
foronly THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage paid, You can not afford to 
mise this bargain. It will please you. 

8. T, Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Washington St., Chieago, Ill, 





Deafness Overcome 


Conquered by the Way Ear Drum 


For 25 years I was deaf—was practi- 
cally denied the pleasure of social 


day when the noises and buzzing in 
my head were almost unbearable, I 
experimented with some _ cotton 
} waste in my ears and obtained some 
relief. That was the first of a long 
series of investigations and research 
that led to the discovery and devel- 
f opmentof my ear drums( which Ihave 
i patented), delicate, sensitive, little 
devices, easily applied, painless and 
invisible. You cannot feel them in 
yourears. By means of these I now 
rear perfectly—even low whispers. 
Perhaps I can do as well for you. I can if you are not 
totally deaf—nor born deaf. At least yon can write me 
aboutit. If you are discouraged or hopeless about your 
hearing writing me may be the turning poiut of happiness 
in your life, 


GEO. P. WAY, 





355 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 











Instantly relievedand lasting 
comfort guaranteed without 


THE DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
re or tS) Tr in all states, urse 

Toads to the degree of LL. B. Library 16, 
vols. Students may witness 20 courts in dafly 
session. Oar Employment Bureau aids self-sup- 
orting students, Catalogue FREE, Address 
aleolm MeGregor, See'y, Dept. D., Detroit, Mich. 
the use of drugs, medicines, 


Philip T. Van Zile Dean. William H. Wetherbee, Treasurer. 
or the knife. Swelling removed, 


B 
U n I 0 n S all irritation and friction stopped 


and the foot given its natural shape. Maintains the original lines 
of the shoe and prevents a deformed appearance, More than 
100,000 sufferers have been benefitted. 


We will send this sure Bunion relief to 
Trial Offer you for 10 days trial. No pay if it falls. 
Send size of shoe cnd whether right or left. Address 


’ FISCHER MFG. CO., 627 Scott Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





For Smal! Wages When You Can Earn a Large Sal- 
ary by 


arning Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting? 
Wequalify you at home at small expense. Stenographers 
are wanted in the Government Service, in public offices and 
by hundreds of business concerns. Good positions and 
wages everywhere. Send for Free sample lesson. 
STENOGRAPHERS' CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 506, Freeport, Iilinois 














Vacation Money 


This isa rare opportunity for profitable and 
Measantemployment. Temporary or permanent. 
See may demonstrate the proposition in your 
own home town to your entire satisfaction, and 
I willthen grant exclusive territory. I wanta 
general representative for each county or group 
of counties, Ihave an educational proposition 
of the very highest character, and any energetic 
school teacher or superintendent, man or woman, 
can make from $50.00 to $100.00 a week. The 
work itself is practically a pleasant recreative 
amusement. Iwill give you bank references 
and absolute guarantee as to my honesty and 
financial responsibility. Be the first to wte 
from your county. 


H. B. ARMSTRONG, Mar., 
Office 402—59 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


25 PER WEEK and traveling expenses pald 
salesmen to sell goods to dealers; 


experience unnecessary. Parity A. KE, Co., Chieago, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


Send for the *‘ Book of the hair” a 32 page fl- 
lustrated booklet FREE. Contains valua- 
bie hints on the care and dressing of the hair, 
and full information about the 


HAIR DYEINGCOMB 


The most practical deviee for restoring gray, 
faded or sireaked hair to its natural cotor or to 
produce any desired shade, Used like an or. 
inary comb. Absolutely harmless, Not sold 
in stores, Write direct to 

H. b, COMB to , Dept, 1, 85 W. Piet St. N.Y, 


WHEN SCHOOL CLOSES 


and you are looking for 
inexpensive but beautiful 
remembrances for your 
pupils do not forget our 
heavy ribbon book marks 
on which are printed our 



























New VACATION AND 
GEACHERS F E- 
ELL POEMS, Send 


17 cents for 2 samples 
both sizes, or 50 cents for 
7 samples. 3 large and 4 
small, which includes all 
the shades used and a vVa- 
riety of poems, Special rates to those ordering D. Sizes 2) x9 


and !\ x 9 inches, 
BROWN & BROWN, _Dept.B. — Dansville, N.Y. 











intercourse with my fellow men. One | 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The “Sunshine Club’’ in a Colorado School. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— : ae 

I am teaching in a rural school, though under city supervision, 
yet that doesn’t make my school a paradise. So I felt as I stepped 
from an Eastern school into this one and heard the profane lan- 
guage which was prevalent among my pupils. . 

There was also the antagonism among children of different 
families, as well as a tendency to destroy property. I suggested to 
the pupits that we organize a club that would assist in improving 
our school in every way including buildings, grounds, and our- 
selves. 

Ten articles were drawn up showing our purpose—all articles 
being suggested by the pupils. : ae 

Each pupil joined the Club and endorsed the articles by signing 
his name under them. These are not rules, simply things we 
desire todo. It was then decided that any violation to the spirit 
of our club should be punished as the club as a jury might decide. 

We named this the Sun shine Club, as it is our endeavor to 
bring sunshine everywhere. President, Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer are elected once a month, necessary committees for 
the term. A bow of yellow ribbon is our badge; goldenrod, our 
flower. 

Our blackboard room is scarce,yet we have devoted one corner 
of it to the Club, writing there the names of the officers and a 
motto for each day. All writing is done with yellow crayon. 

An immediate result of our organization was complete renova- 
tion of the building and grounds. Violations, such as using pro- 
fane language, defacing school property or failure to prepare 
lessons, seldom occur. The punishment usually being agreed 
upon is loss of playtime. 

Frequently, for an opening exercise, we gather Sun Rays, by 
each pupil expressing a wish that someone who failed in a lesson 
or yielded to a temptation the previous day may not do so today, 
or a similar thought. Often the wishes are for the teacher, and 
strengthen her through the day. 

We were much in need of a library, and the club voted to give a 
Box Social to raise a library fund. Our social was a success, and 
we have forty-four volumes of the best works on history, geog- 
raphy, nature and fiction published, the selection being made by 
the City Superintendent. The Board, hearing of our efforts. have 
given us a beautiful library case. COLORADO. 

{Your Sunshine Club must be a great help in the school work 
Success to it! And the ‘‘Sun Rays’’ isa pretty thought too. 
But please send your address, so that you may receive your 
‘* certificate. ’’—PRESIDENT. ] 





Kansas Independent Oil Refinery Making Good. 


Showing of Past Three Months Indicates 
Enormous Profits are Possible. 


Thousands of Barrels of Oil Shipped in Own Cars. Buildings Nearly 
Completed. Chance for Shrewd Investors Acting Quickly 
to Make Large Profits. 


Fortunes are made by those who know how, when and where to invest. 

Everybody knows this. Everybody knows of investments that are safe and of 
others that give promise of big profits, but unfortunately few learn of investment 
opportunities which combine safety with big profits. It isthis sort of opportunities 
that make the big fortunes for those who investin them. An opportunity such as 
is seldom met with is now offered the investment public in the stock of the Kansas 
Co-operative Refining Co., of Chanute, Kans. 

We believe that the history of this great industrial enterprise has never been 
equaled in the history of a similar business undertaking. Where a year ago was 
simply asite, there is today, a modern oil refinery with its main buildings in 
operation, its own patvene tank cars, and miles upon miles of pipe line stretching 
away to the oil wells, bearing the crude oil from the fields to the refinery. 

We know of no other business in the world which shows such enormous profits 
and at the same time such almost absolute safety and absence of speculation as 
the oil refining business. 

It is a business that can be figured down to plain dollars and cents, where every 
dollar you invest may be counted upon to bring big profits and bigdividends, The 
refinery has been shipping oil now for more than ninety days and will eventually 
have a daily capacity of at least 500 barrels. Let us estimate the profits of a suc- 
cessful refinery of this capacity, assuming the market price of crude oil to be 70 
cents per barrel, 100 barrels costs $70.00. The cost of refining at 21 cents per barrel, 
$21.00. Total cost of 100 barrels, $91.00, which at the present market price should 
sell, including wax and by products for $301.14 or a net profit of $210.14 on each 100 
barrels or a daily profit of $1,050.20, giving an estimated profit for the year of more 
than $328,869.10. 

And this calculation is only on a basis of 500 barrels daily. Itis the expectation, 
however, to eventually refine 5,000 barrels of crude oil daily, which would.mean a 
daily profit of over $10,500.00 or Three Milliou Two Hundred and Eighty-eight 
Thousand six hundred and ninety dollars per year, a sum sufficient to pay over 600 
per cent on the present price of stock. 

Have you ever heard of a better investment than this? On the usual basis of a 
stock being worth from eight to ten times what it earns in dividends, Kansas Co- 
operative Refining Stock should eventually sell for $6.00 per share. If this is not 
good enough prospects for anyone to invest in the shares of this company, we 
would like to know what could be offered you. It is no wonder that business men 
and conservative investors from a]l over the country are buying this stock. 

ae the main buildings have been erected and much of the equipment in- 
stalled, the refinery has practically taken but its first step of advancement. More 
storage tanks must be erected, more tank cars purchased, and more pipe lines 
laid to place the company in the foremost position which it is intended it shall 
occupy. 

The demand for Kansas Co-operative oil is so oqerwhetninaty large that the 
refinery must be expanded NOW to meet the needs of the growing business. In 
order to do this with the least posssible delay there has been reserved a small 
additional allotment of shares which are offered at 15 cents, although the price 
ought to be 50 cents or over right now. This is nota rich man's company. Every- 

y, even with but a few dollars to invest is given an opportunity to share in 
this great co-operative industry. 
. The management of this Company is in the hands of men who know their 
usi ness, 

There is no preferred stock, no bonds and no stockholders’ liability. 

The policy of the Company is to pay as it and every dollar it realizes from 
the sale of stock will be u to complete the plant and develop the business, but 
no more stock will be sold than is absolutely necessary to place the Company on a 
permanent dividend-paying basis. 

We honestly believe that within a reasonable time you will see this stock selling 
at a price that will show a profit of 400 to 500 percent. You can buy this stock for 
ry ye time only at the low price of 15 cents per share cash or on the install- 
ment plan. 

The stock in The Kansas Co-operative Refining Co., is sold upon a positive guar- 
antee. If you find upon investigation that the enterprise has been misrepre- 
sénted in any way, your money will be refunded in full if you so request within 
30 days of the date of your subscription, No rs accepted for less than 100 
shares. Send at once for large panoramic picture of the refinery, also large illus- 
trated descriptive book sho’ improvements and giving full detailed information. 
Address all communications to J. D, Meidinger, Sec'y., 305 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, I1!. 
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A new and most 
convenient way 
to save and use 
your money 


A savings account 
whichis alsoa 
checking account 
and which draws 


interest 


No matter where you live you 
can use this system as easily as 
tnough you resided in Chicago. 
This new plan, while so conven- 
ient, is at the same time absolute- 
ly safe. Deposit your money at 
the nearest Express Office — no 
charge -- and we will send you a 
book of bank drafts payable at the 
store of any merchant in your 
town. These drafts are also ac- 
cepted by all Chicago stores by 
mail. 

You have all the convenience of 
a checking account and you do 
your banking at any time, day or 
night, Sundays or Holidays. 

Your money is drawing inter- 
est, yet it is as fully available for 
use as though in your pocket. 

Organized in 1873. 

We have capital and profits of 
overONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS and total assets of 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
Write us. 


Metropolitan Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Cashier A-9 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











These Books are Used by 
Thousands of Practical 
Teachers. They Could 
Not Fail to Help You. 


Landes’ Complete Outline, 777 Questions 
and Answers, Tables and Nick-Names in 
United States History. Also a brief history 
of Political Parties. Repares specially for 
Class use. 25c. $2.40 per doz. 

Landes’ New Practical Orthography. Indi 
spensablein preparing Classes for Special Ex 
aminations or Teachers’ Examinations. 25c. 
$2.40 per doz. 

McKean’s Outline of English and American 
Literature. A practical and systematic studs 
for teachers, students and literary clubs. 25c. 
$2.40 per doz. 

McKean’s Practical Outlines in Physiology. 
Every day Pitysiology and Hygiene adapted 
to modern teaching and modern life. 25c. 
$2.40 per doz. 

McFee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreations 
in United States Geography. Invalua!': 
to every teacher searching for ways and mean 
toenliven her geography class. 25c¢c. $2.40 
per doz. 

Crissman’s Library Method in American 
History. A reference outline and guide {or 
the preparation and recitation of each da 
work, 25c. #2.40 per doz. 

McCabe's Study of the Song of Hiawatha. 
Has no equal for class use in thestudy of | 
great classic, 25c. $2.40 per doz. 

Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems 


Three Books—Primary, Intermediate « 
Grammar, Universally popular. 25c. $2.4! 
per doz. 


Faris’ Children’s Poet. An outline of I. 
fellow'’s life and work for Primary Gra 
Invaluable in preparing Language and Na 
work for regular classes, and for Supplem 
ary Reading. 10c. $1.00 per doz. 

Wiant's Ten New Drilisfor Schools. Y«' 
Doodle Drill —Flower Drill— Marching thr 
Georgia, one and two—Wand Dri 1 
White and Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill. o 
ings—Flag Drill—Broomstick Dril!— 
Drill. Each drill so fully and clearly ex; 
ed that it becomes a pleasure to teach | 
these attractive gymnastics. The ten drills 
complete in one book, 25c. 


World’s Events Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y, 
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‘Style 614 ‘Price $3. 00 
Figured mercerized Batiste 
trimmed with lace. Boned 
with “ Walohn.” White only, 
Sizes 19 to 30 inches. 


Rest Standing up 


To rest, ie body must be sup- 
ported. For the same reason, the 
figure needs support or the muscles, 
becoming tired, relax and shapeli- 
ness is gone. Supported by the 


FERRIS 


sense WAIST 


the muscles are made firm and 
strong—the figure straight and 
beautiful, every movement full 
of ease and grace. 

Inferior imitations are some- 
times sold as Ferris Waists. 
Protect yourself by looking for the 
name F' IS on the front of each 


waist, Sold by leading dealers. 
Ferris Book Free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 361 BROADWAY, WEW YORK 


AiR GN THE FACE 


* without a Se eatiat ta pist "tony safe — 
sled envelope. 


uRs. MN. PERRY, H4 Box 412, ‘tong Beach, CAL, 


TY PEWRITERS waxes 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
aa he tet ea Prices SOLD o 
Py. RENTED ANYWHERE hd 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, - 
202 La Salle Street, Chieago, IIL 
Men totravel, collect names, ad- 


WANTE vertise and distribute samples ol 


our goods, 93.00 a day and expenses, 


SaundersCo., Dept. K, ifth Ave., 


AGENTS WANTED 
$200 to $500 per month readily made, experi 


ence unnecessary, the greatest 
pate mechanical wonder of the age. 
The MINUTE BUTTER CHURN will make 
swe A t creamery butter in less than tive 
minutes. A child can do the work, so 
different from the old style back- 
breaking method that every 
churn will be wild to poss 
Write at once for exclusive agenc; 
Free sample to workers. Adc —. 


MINUTE CHURN CO., DEPT 819, CINCINNATI, 





















































Send for 
Catalogue 









Chicago. 































$1 in gold is worth $1.05 in currency. | sale. ‘What was the intended marked 
200X $1.05=$210, income in cur- | Price, and what was the loss? 
rency Solution— 
— B : $300—marked price (mistaken). 

A boat whose rate of sailing in still | “s — 7 
water is 14 miles an hour, wasaccelerated | 25/¢=Tate of discount allowed from 
3% miles an hour going down stream, | this price. Then 
and retarded the “— eno er hour 75% of $300—$225, selling price. Let 
¥. 2 IS ~é . Was 5 urs ionge ° ° 
coming Uj stream t as 5 hours longer 100% —cost of piano. 
coming up stream a certain distance than ‘ei 
it was in going down. What was the 163 fo=loss by sale. Then 
distance? 83) %=—selling price, 

* . * Rol? Boor 
Solution—~ . 83) %—$225. 
: : F 1% —$2.70, and 
144+3%=17%, rate in miles per hour, | iit ; 
100‘ =$270, the actual cost of the 
down stream. 7 
: ‘ piano. 
14—3'4=10'%, rate in miles per hour, ; : : ’ 
331%=intended rate of profit on this 
up stream, ‘ 
: cost. 
I 2 ; - i . ; 
~ or hours—time spent on I mule -*. 333% Of $270=—$90, intended profit. 
7z 06035 7 
Then, 
down stream, ‘ . 
; ‘ | $270+$90=$360, intended selling price. 
oor ae hours=time spent onImilewp | Let 100’ =intended marked price. 
c | . ° 
2 25’,—discount allowed from marked 
stream, : 
, a:6¢ : : yrice, 
A—s—r4, hours, difference of time il 
spent on 1 mile of the distance. . 75%=intended selling price. 
But 5 hours—difference of\ time spent 19 Om PS00- 
on entire distance. 3 $4.80, and 
5 yf,=131}, number of miles in 1007 =$480, intended marked price, 
the dist ince as seusined. and 
‘ $270—$225—f45, the loss as required. 
3. The head of a fish weighs 16 oz, ; ia S=F45 I 
the tail weighs as much as the head+} | 6. Divide $7.75 among 5 boys and 4 
of the weight of the body; and the body | girls, and give each boy } as mucli as 
weighs ¢wice as much as both head and | each girl, 
tail. What is the weight of the fish? Solution 
Solution— | Let 4 units of money—amount each 
16 oz.=weight of head. Let, girl should receive. Then, 
1007 ==weight of body. Then, 3 units of moneyamount each boy 
16 0z.+25%=weight of tail. Hence, | should receive. 
100% 64 0z.+50%. 15 units of money=-amount 5 boys 
| 
50% =64 oz., and | should receive, and 
100 ‘7 =128 oz., weight of body. 16 units of money=amount 4 girls 
16 0z.+25 %=16 0z.4+-32=48 oz., weight | should receive. Then, 
of tail. | 31 units of money—amountall receive. 

16 0z. +128 0z.+48 0z.—12 pounds, 31 units= $7.75. 

weight of the fish. 1 unit=,), of $7.75=$.25 





Editor’s Note---Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay something 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. When U. S. 4’s are quoted at 108, 
what income do I get in currency when 
gold is 105, by investing $5,400 in the 
bonds? 

Solution— 

$1.08=cost of $1 of the bonds. 

$5,400=—total cost; hence, $5,400--$1.08 





$5,000—par value of bonds. 


4c in gold=income on §1 of these | 
bonds. 

.* 5000X 4e in gold=$200, income in 
gold, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


$ of the cost of the chain plus } of 
cost of the watch equal the cost of the 
watch. What did each cost? 


Solution— 


It is evident from the first condition 
of the problem, that } of cost of watch= 

$ of cost of chain. Then, 

t of cost of watch=,*, of cost of chain, 
and 

t of cost of watch $? of cost of chain: 
cost of watch in terms of cost of chain. 

Let }3 
Then, 


21152247 


t 
13? 


> of cost of chain—cost of chain. 


cost of both watch 


o's $£—$235 

i= of $235—§5. ; 
$?=32xX$5—160, cost of watch, and 
ti=15X$5—$75, cost of chain. 


vv 


5. A piano dealer instructed his clerk 
| to mark a piano so that by allowing a 

discount of 25% from the marked price, 
| he would still realize a profit of 334! Ge 
By mistake he marked the piano at $300, 
thereby producing a loss of 16% % by the 





4. My watch end chain cost $235; and 
the 


and 


















































































































Mexican Postals‘;; Fon Honution the 





tory, Scenery, People, Customs, B anal ngs, Aztec and 
Spanish. Ideal for Feaching Arivona, Grand “an- 
you, New Mexico. California ine! nae’ if desired, Liv- 
ing on Border will ma 1 from Mexico7 fine Mexicans, 
separately nddressed fo Initiale lif desired. Joke 
your friends. F. N, CHASE, Nogales, Arizona. 

copies of a letter, piece of 






music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing No wetting of paper, 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work, Ag 1 


ents wanted 
LAWTON & co. 30 Vesey St,, 


Now York 
* 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


ie % 


é 





raug!l by Correspondence, 
Send oA handsome booklet on 


vOlge CULTURE FREE 


401 Lakeside Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 


SINGING 


Illipois Conservatory, 


Qe hs 
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NEVER SLIPS 
nor TEARS 










GEORGE FROST CO.,Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 











le pair, Mer. 25c. Silk 50c. 
price. 


< ailed on receipt of 


ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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Self-Educafor Magazine 


Thousands of teachers appreciate the per- \ 
sonal and practical educative value of the 
Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine in sup- 
plementing their academic or technical educa- 
tion. Every one of the thirty or more groups 
of courses for study affords a thorough founda- 
tion and professional epuipment, from the elemen- 
tary principles to the latest and most authoritative 
exposition of each subject. A vacation course in any 
chosen subject will do more for the teacher or pupil 
than a whole year of plodding. Cost? One Cent 
a Day! 
Begin your subscription now. 

fortnightly. $3 a year (25 issues). 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZINE 






15 cents a copy 


262 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


























OPENS JUNE 
14-17 rRbng “a 
Departments: —Collegiate, Normal, Music, Academic, Primary Teainios, Kindergarten Training, 


Drake University Summer Schoo 


tory, Busi The best possible for inst of teachers i bjects f 
cdi elng owed sree ang sb eel nod cal eal es” OY ook, 
M in Kindergarten, and Primary Grades, hcthne Thad Elementary School in which children 


of any age or grade below the high school will be taught, 
Pleasant location in lowa’s Capital City, Provisions for those who wish to begin work at any time after May 
10th, making it possible to get three months instructions in certain lines. 
raduating - at the close of each summer term. The only school in the West in which the entire faculty is 
selected, and the w ag ay wo planned for the exclusive benefit of the Summer School student body. 
The faculty for 1907 has been selected with greatest care, and the success of the work is therefore assured. 
Tuition low when excellence of work is considered. Living expenses lower than elsewhere for like accommoda- 


Announcements now ready. 


W. F. BARR, Director, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


tions, 



















SF SELF 
quad ae ETIRES.. 


5 roubi 

tacks, glass and snags will not let the air oat. Made from 
best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension 
fabric chemically treated, automatic — extra 
heavy tread, strong, durable, 5 ronilions. Accept no imi- 


tations, a. quarqntes tire. Or- 9 


der at sale price. om hg eS 
APAIR 






















Out price Foe Dealers ap and Sport- 


S ing 8 free. Tae St 
- Y THE VM Se eeee 16. CHICAGO, 


















Spend The Summer Vacation 
This Year in the 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


or Among 


The 1000 ISLANDS 


of the ST. LAWRENCE 


Reached by the 





‘‘America’s Greatest Railway System’’ 





Special Low Fares to the 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


If you are going to California this summer, ask a New York Central Lines 
Ticket Agent for information, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


4 units=4 x $.25=§1, and 
3 seceteos 25=$.75. 


ceive, and 


as required. 


8. Four ladies bought a ball of thread | 
3 inches in’ diameter; what portion of | 


equal shares of the thread? 

Solution— 

The fourth share, or what is left. after 
the first three ladies have wound off their 
respective shares, would be a splhiere or 
ball whose volume would 
volume of the entire ball as 1:4. Now, 
since the diameters of any two spheres 


their volumes, we have, 


. 3x ST 
‘, Diameter of small sphere=” > — 
wt 
=1.8898815 inches. 

The third lady’s share combined with 


that of the fourth lady, would make a 


volume of the entire sphere as 2:4. 
Hence, as before, we have, 
Diameter of this sphere: 3: 


of 


V2 1y74, 


. Diameter this sphere= 


wi 

=2.38+ inches. 

Then, 2.38—1.889' =. 491° 

third share. 

In a 

second lady is found to be .3445° 

| and that of the first .2743 inches. 

g. A lady 

children; to each boy she gave 
and to each girl she gave 4 cents; how 
many were there of each provided there 
were three times as many boys as girls? 


inches, 


similar 
inches, 





Solution— 

Take a group of 4 children in proper 
proportion, then 3 of them would be | 
boys and 1a girl. Then, 

3X2 cents=6 cents, and 


1X4 cents=4 cents. 


6 cents+4 cents=1o cents, amount 4 


| children would receive. 


of his tables and 


Y% of 10 cents=2'% cents, average 
amount eich child would receive. 
Hence, 

80 cents+2'4 cents=32, number of 
children. Then, ' of 32=8, the num- | 


ber of girls, and 
34 of 3224, the number of boys. 


A furniture dealer paid $76 
paying $3 each for 


10. 
tables and chairs, 
tables and $2 each for chairs; 
? of his chairs for $23, 


$.75=amount each boy should receive. 


the diameter must each wind off to have | 


be to the | 


are to each other as the cube roots of | 


Diameter of small sphere: 3::y/1: yf, | 


sphere whose volume would be to the | 


3X72 | 


manner the share of the | 


gave So cents te some poor | 
2 cents | 


for | 


he sold 3 | 


and by co doing, lost 8% on their cost, 
How many of each did he purchase? 


. $1=amount each girl should in Solution— 


Let 100%==cost of 3 tables and 
chairs. 


of the 


ote 


7. A gentleman wishes to make an in- 8%=loss ~— this cost. Then, 
vestment in 4% % bonds at 102 .so as to) 92%=selling price of 3 tables and © of 
provide for a permanent annual income | the chairs. 
of $1620; how much must he invest? . 92% =$23. 

Solution— 1%=25 cents, and 

4% cents=annual income on $1 of | 100%=$25, cost of 3 tablesand of 
these bonds. the chairs. 

$1620=total annual income desired.q 3X#3=$9, cost of 3 tables. Then, 
Then, $25-—$9=$16, cost of 2 of the chairs, 





$1620-+-$'04 436000; $36000=par Hence, 

value of the bonds. % of $16=$8, cost of } of the chairs, 
$1.02=cost of $1 of the bonds. Then, | and 
36000 X $1.02==$36720, the investment) 5X$8= 40, cost of all the chairs. Then 


| $75—f40=f3 6, cost of all the tables. 


.*. $36+$3=—=12, the number of tables, 
| and 

$40-+-$2=20, the number of chairs. 

11. Two men engage to build a house 


| for $540. The first works 3 as miiny 


days as the second, plus 4o days, and 
| receives $300. How many days did each 
work? 

Solution— 
| $540—$300—$240, amount the second 
man received. 

.*. The value of }{ of second man’s 


| time=§24o. Then, 
The value of & of second man’s time 
= $60, and 

The value of 3¢ of second man’s time 


==§$180. Then, 

$300—-$180=$120, value of go days’ 
| time. 
*, gy of $120=$3, value of 1 day's 


|time. Then, P 
$300-+$2=100, first man’s number of 
days, and 

240+-3=—80, second man’s number of 


| days. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


field 


12. How many acres in a square 
whose diagonal exceeds its side by 
| 16.568 rods? 

Solution— 
| Take a square whose side is one rod. 
| Then its diagonal /2=1.4142 rods. 

1.4142 rods—1 rod==.4142 rods, excess 
of the diagonal of this square over its 
side, Since all squares are similar, we 
| have, 
.4142:16.568 ::1: side of “esieatrs _— 
| 1 68 
| *, Side of required square=*— s142 
3 
| =40 rods. 

” . ra 4940 R 

Then area=") 45 Io acres. 

13. A speculator bonght a farm for 
' $1855, and was offered 7’ discount for 


cash, 


or 9 months’ time without interest. 
money was worth 


If 8% what did he 
gain by paying cash? 

Solution— 
| 7% of $1855=$129.85, discount for cash. 
$1855—$129.85 =$1725.15 
[cash payment is made. $1855<+$ 


cost 


17503 $1750=present worth, or cas 
+ valtee of note for g months without 
interest. 

.. $1750—$1725.15=$24.85, gain by 


| paying cash. 
‘ 
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All : 

Wilmi: ston, Del. 

1, Istne Holy Sepulchre still inthe hands of 
theMo ammedans? 2. What isthe name ofthe 
legisla’ ire of Massachusetts today? Of Virginia, 
and w! .? 3. Who was the first child born to the 
Pilgri: atter their voyage? 4. Where does 
White! id lie buried? 5, Who commanded the 


-~ m against Louisburg? 6. What poem 
did Wo ‘e recite as he rowed up the river to 


Wolfe’- cove? 7. How did ten ministers bring 
about .1e founding of Yale College? %. What 
were t! Mecklenburg resolutions? 9. What be- 
came ©. the Bostonians who sided with the 
British government when Howe sailed away? 
1, Whe said, ““Howe has not taken Philadelphia 
somuc. as Philadelphia has taken Howe,” and 
why wo- it said? 11, How did the word “Corn- 
wallis’ come into popular use after the Revolu- 
tion? Describe the attempt to form the State 
of Franslin? 13. What was the Kentucky expe- 
riment of the same sort as askedin (02)? 14. 


Name the chief libraries in the country in 1783. 


15. Wha: led to the planting of the Scotch in 
Ireland’ 16. Who laid out the city of Washing- 
ton? 17. Whatis the history of the Capitol?—F. 


LG., Putnam Co. 


1. It is in a Christian church, but un- 
der Mohammedan guard ‘‘ whose duty it 
isto keep the peace between the various 
sects who profess belief in the Prince of 
Peace.’’ 2. Im Mass., the ‘‘General 
Court;’’ in Va., the ‘‘General Assembly.’’ 
These names are survivals of the colonial 
period of each state. 3. Peregrine White, 
born on the ‘‘Mayflower,’’ in Cape Cod 
Harbor, 1620; died 1704. 4. The Rev. 
George Whitefield, one of the founders of 
Methodism, who was born in England, 
1714, died at Newburyport, Mass., 1770, 
and lies buried under the pulpit in Fed- 
eral St. Church of that city. 5. When 
captured by the New Englanders in 1745, 
William Pepperell, a merchant ‘‘entirely 


new to the business of war;’’ when re- 
taken from the French in 1748, General 


Awherst. 6. Gray's ‘‘ Elegy ina Country 
Churchyard.’’ 7. In 1700, ten of the 
principal ministers of the Connecticut 
Colony, at a meeting at Branford, 
founded a collegiate institution by a gift 
of books for a library, and in October, 
701, the Colonial Assembly granted a 
charter making those ministers and their 
successors trustees of the Collegiate 
School of Connecticut. This was first es- 
tablished at Saybrook, but was moved in 
1716 to New Haven and in 1718 was tor- 
mally opened under the name of Yale 
College. 8. After Lexington, popular 
demonstration in all the colonies was 
very great. In Mecklenburg County, N. 
C., the Scotch-Irish inhabitants ‘‘ adopted 
resolutions which are claimed to have 
been the first demand for independence 


that was uttered by any assembly .of | 
of | 


people.’’ 9, About 1,100 loyalists 
Boston and surrounding places sailed 
away with Howe, many of them never re- 
turning, and large numbers settling in 
Nova Scotia. 10.’Benjamin Franklin, 


on account of the social favor bestowed | 


on Howe by the Philadelphians. 11. It 
became the name applied to a militia 


training, as may be seen in Lowell’s 
Biglw Papers,’’ letter of ‘‘ Birdofre- 
dom Sawin’? from the Mexican War: 
“This nd o’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our 
October trainin’, 
Achap. onld clear right out from there ef’t only 
look like rainin’. 
* * * * 
—— wut fun we hed, you’n I an’ Ezry 
0 
Up there to Waltham plain last fall, ahavin’ 
the \ ormwallis?”’ 
2. Early settlers of Tennessee came 
mad from N. Carolina and at fifst be- 
ged to that colony. In 1785, they 
tied t) organize a separate state under 
the none of Franklin. 13. Kentucky 


“aS at first governed as a district of Vir- 
. Later its settlers obtained the con- 





ies can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
ication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


itter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


ation, and were to organize their distinct 
government in June, 1792, but Congress, 
in advance, decreed they should be ad- 
mitted at that time. 14. The Harvard 
University Library, founded 1638; Public 
Library of New York, 1700; Yale College 
Library, 1700; Library of Philadelphia, 
1731. The latter, founded by Franklin, 
was called by him ‘‘ Mother of all North 
American Subscription Libraries.’’ 15. 
The attempt of the English government 
to introduce the Reformed faith stirred 
up great opposition in Ireland. 
of the northern chiefs who held out 
till Elizabeth came to terms with them 
in 1603, left Ireland altogether in 1608. 
Then James I. carried out that project of 
apportioning the north of Ireland to 
Scottish and English settlers known as 
the ‘* Plantation of Ulster.’’ 16. 
Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer who 
had served in the Revolutionary War, 
made a plan of the city in 1791, under 
| the direction and approval of Washington. 
17. The capitol was begun in 1793, 
Washington laying the corner stone; 
burnt by British troops 1814; reconstruc- 
tion finished 1827; extension by two 
spacious wings begun in 1851, with ad- 
dress by Webstet; completed in 1867. 





1. Who were the “Silver Grays?” 2. The 
“Hunkers?” 3. The “Barn Burners?’ 4. The 
“Woolly Heads??? 5. The “Stalwarts ?’’—Sub- 
scriber, Okla, 

1. The bolting Whigs who left the 


New York Convention of 1848, so called 
because some were gray-haired men. 2. 
Those who clung to the homestead, or 
old princples. A name given in 
York to the conservative wing of the 
Deiiocratic party, as opposed to the 
‘*Young Democracy”? or ‘* Barn Burners. ’? 
‘*Hunkers’’ is from the slang word 
‘*hunk,’’ derived from the Dutch ‘‘ honk’’ 
or ‘‘home.’’ 3. The more radical sec- 
tion of the Demecratic party who joined 
the Free Soilers in 1844. As they urged 
the extermination of banks and corpora- 
tions to root out abuses, they were com- 
pared to the man who burned his barns 
(Continued on nerl page) 








SORES BIG AS A PENNY 


Covered Head and Neck—Hair All Came 
Out—Suffered 6 Months—Used 
Cuticura Costing $1.50—Cured 
in Three Weeks 


“After having the measles my whole head and neck 
were covered With scaly sores about as large as a pen 
ny. They were justas thick as they could be. My 
hair all came out. Lilet the trouble run along, taking 
the doctor's blood remedies and rubbing on salve, but 
it did not seem to get any better. It stayed that way 
for about six months; then I got a setol the Cuticura 
Remedies, and in about a week I noticed a big differ 
ence, andin three weeks it was well entirely and I 
have pot had the trouble any more, and as this was 
seven vears ago, I consider myself cured. IT used one 
hottle of Cuticura Resolvent, one box of Caticura Oint 
ment, and two cakes of Cuticura Soap, Mrs. Henry 
Porter, Albion, Neb., Aug. 25, 1906, 





The Teachers Photograph is added when 

| desired to many of our styles of School 
Souvenirs, prepared for gifts at close of 
School. See advertisement on page 36. 
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Pierre | 





New | 





The University of Virginia, of which Dr. EK. A. | 


Alderman is President, will this year conduct a 


Summer School with a special view of meeting 
the needs of the High School and advanced teach- 
an- 


ers ofthe South. Note the advertisement in 


| other column, and send for catalogue. 


sample and a booklet. 
CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look h 
tiieeteeined we 


you have great ambition which will be fully rewarded, 


O* course Chiclets are popular! 


gum in its dainty candy covering and the six drops of pungent peppermint 
which flavor it, are the very good reasons why you will be benetitted no 
less than you will be pleased if you buy a 5c or l0e packet of CHICLETS today. 
Should your druggist or confectioner not sell Chiclets now send us a dime for a 


If you have a cross on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at 
> first | < : ppy marriage. 
If your. Life Line (the line forming a semi-circle around the thumb) starts on the Mount of Jupiter it denotes 


n the Heart Line (the line running across the palm along the b / 
: § @ the base of the Mounts below the 
well-defined with a triangle near the end of the Life Line, it shows brain power, 
You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY Chart—sent free with every 10 cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLCER & CO., INC., 517 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 









The delicious chewing 










fingers) i 
kindness of heart and tact, is 















THE MASTER-KEY, 





The Master-Key 


Converts obstacles into paving stones, prepares t're« 


great hopes and worthy aims, unlocks the secret chambers of success, throws wide the doors 
which seem to barmen from the treasure house of nature, and bids those enter and 
partake who are wise enough to understand, broad enough to weigh the evidence, firm 
enough to follow their own judgement and strong enough tomake the sacifice exacted. Life 
is another name for opportumity. Heaith, Weaith, Success, ro. eraud influence await you i 
you will but sieze them. Never before have men utuers.ooa as tie ao wow, It you 
would but join the inuumerable throng which are awakening to the grasa rea..zation of 


these facts, send today for a copy of the Master-Key,” 


614 Fullerton Bidg., 


way for the triumphant realization of 





a postal card will do, Address, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








| 74 Dietz Bidg., 










ten large storerooms. 
anteed 2 years. 


Address: 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., 


It’s the Finest Buggy Book ever ‘issued by anyone. It 
shows more Split Hickory Vehiele than could be shown in 
All sold on 3) Days’ Free Trial—at 
prices thatsave you at least 30 to 50 
These Big Catalogues are going like wild- 
fire and you should write for one while the supply laste 

H. C. Phelps, President, 

Station 224 













—and guar 














Cincinnati, Ohio 














DRUGLESS SLEEP 


Every night. You areto.breath count and work in 
the Recording Chart, with pencil aud pencil guide, at 
the sleepless hour—lights off—Detailed instructions 
given. Thisis the outcome of 25 years professions 
effort,—myself the victim of insomnia since Issv, At 
your desk or at the summer resorts, you can earn 
more than the average wage by passing out my [lus 
trated 12 page centre table brochure, It never goes tu 
the waste basket. Ask forsample copy without stamp, 


JOHN BARR LEARNED, M. D. 
Northampton, 


\eGEM CITY § 
Business 
College 


Quincy, Ill. 

2 experienced teachers; 1400 
students; $100,000 school 
building, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, 6- 
page illustrated catalog free 
D. L, MUSSELMAN, Pres, 
251 Musselman Bidg., Quincy, i. 


WANTED 


lass. 






































Representatives to take or 
ders for Staple and Novelty 
‘ Dress Goods, White Goods, 
Silks, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, etc. Qualities 
uaranteed. Unlimited variety. Mill Prices. 
iberal remuneration. Big results for active agents 
Responsible references required, Write for particu 
lars. Address 
Dept.N, A.M. MOSELEY & CO., 
5° Leonard St., New 


PATENTS 


Cc. L. PARKER 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Pateuts 
American and foreign patents secured promptly and 
with special regard to the legal protection of the in 
vention. Handbook for inventors seut upon request 
Washington, D.C. 


Mill Agts., 
Y 


ork. 
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How to Pass Examinations 


© Questious I H \nswers) 


New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS 


14 Years Questions with Ans, in Arithmetic, 

iy Years Questions with Ans, in Grammar,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geography.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Physiology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Methods.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Civil Gov’ ment,* 

i4 Years Questions with Ans, in U.S. History.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Euglish Comp, 

; Years Questions with Ans, in Bookkeeping, 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in School Law,.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Algebra* 

14 Years Questions with Aus, in Gen, Literature,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Gen, History,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Rhetoric. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Astronomy.* 

i4 Years Questions with Ans, in Botany, 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Physics," 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Chemistry, 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geometry, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology.* 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Geology, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. | 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Kconomy* 
Price Any Subject, 2sec.; any 14 Subjects, $1.50, 


rhe 23 subjects complete, postpa f for $2.00, 
Subjects starred are new editions containing 


questions to 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., 


1yos, 








Box A, Rochester, N, Y. 
For polishing @ Silver, Plat are, N 1 Brass, Copper, eto 
“ rks quick and easy. Keeps ite tr it t t betabe 


care nee box paste nts, 8 y Dealers and Agentfe 


for fr 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 Kast Washington St., Indianapolis, [ody 





AGENTS WANTED for our FAMILY MeEMoR 
IALS, five designs, quick sellers, big protits 
Never before so ch Sample for 2c. Particolars 


eap. 
free. BROWN PUB, CO., Warren, Ohio. 





1°M WANDERING |)" ee" 


“The Latest Best and Song."’ Words and Music,2%« 


R. L. BENEDICT, Potter, N. Y. 





‘ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, Includ- 

4 1n ing two sets of en velopes,$2.50, 

} 100 V isitingCards,50e. Write for samples 


Bend Ye stamp for LARGEST end 
CARD. FINEST Sample Book of Hidden 
Name, Envelope, Silk Fringe, Calling 
and Business Cards ever sent out. For strictly uptodate 
Cards, Fine Premiums, Low Prices and promptsess in 





. ea: Pri 
t oi that state to their political separ- | 5.OTT ENGRAVING CO.,” 085 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa- |  Ailingorder, we lead. COLUBBUS CARD CO., 13 8. 8t., Columbas,O, 


} 
| 
| 


SHORTHAND 
system; shortest time hil 
esting circulars free; write 
School, Dept. M Box 337 Ne 


ACTING 


STENOGRAPHY-+iinple, practical, easy self- 
instructor, 2c. Write W. A. Marr, Teacher, Sta. M., 
Chicago. 


Study at ome, by mail Heat, 
ements, Inter. 
tal Shorthand 
Ww Orleans at 











Taught by Correspondence 
heokiet on Dramatic ar~ PREK: 


Chicago School of Elocution 
Chicago Opera House Blk. Chicago 
































FOOT CRUSHED BY 


I2-POUND WEICHT 








Miraculous Cure Accomplished by  PURIFINA OINTMENT. 





“Tam willing to make an affidavit to the fact that PURIFINA OINTMENT has 


accomplished a 


remarkable and wonderful 
Weight on my foot, which at once swelled to three times its natural size. 


accidently let fall a 12 Pound 
I applied 


cure, I 


PURIFINA OINTMENT and in less than three-quarters of an hour, the pain had 


entirely left the foot and the swelling had reduced so that I could put on my shoe.’ 


J. B. T. VAN VECHTEN, 

“IT have been troubled with 
recommended to try your PURIFINA 
and my CORNS have entirely 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


342 State St 


CORNS 


salve. 
disappeared.” 
} 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

on the soles of my feet for years and was 
I have used it for less than a week 
*“—Mrs. Geo. H. GUINN, 32 Herkimer 


PURIFINA OINTMENT has a:reputation for quickly curing the most difficult 


eases of PILES, ECZEMA, 
all Skin and Scalp diseases. 


ERYSIPELAS, 
Sufferers should secure a 25 or 50 cent box from their 


BURNS, BOILS, SALT RHEUM and 


druggist without delay, or send for FREE SAMPLE, enclosing 2c. Stamp for portage. 
HICKMAN MFG. CO., 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 





and music published 
ON ROYALTY. We write 


5 0 N G P 0 E M § music and popularize. 


Popular Music Co. 2161-59 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


| Mt WRITERS, send us your poems. We 





compose the music, Simple songs often 
make great hits, Established 36 years. 


GROOM MUSIC CO., 33 Northrope Bidg., Chicago 





and musical manuscript ar- 
r anged. Publication secured, 
Cash or royalty if available. 


WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-26 Evergreen Ave. Chicago. 


‘WRITE A for.ustodnay. It may be worth 


SON G THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, 


Hayes MusicCo.starBidg.Chicage 
SOUVENIR £ POST 10 Beautiful, Colored, His- 
CARDS toric Views of Boston and 


vicinity, with 3 months membership in our unequall- 
d ExchangeC lub; big value---all for26c. Bay State 
Post o Exchange, 73 Union St, Bridgewater, Mass. 


EARN spit ypisurine 200 0 SAMPLES of WASHING, 
on 6c stamps and? 
secure tert. 6 ‘A. Ww. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 


16 SOUVENIR POST CARDS 10 CENTS 


Very artistic, No two alike. 

M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 
GUARANTEED Direct from looms, Cut any length. 40 per 
cent, saved, Send tive 2c, stamps for sam 

il ples Amount refunded tirst 

prepaid. Lady agents wanted. Ser 
amex om we YRKS, 1121 Broadway, N.Y 
Lovely COLORED 

10 ante » POSTALS, 20 cts 


order 
Frosted Seenery, Iiluminated Views, Love Scenes cond Per- 
famed Satin Florals. G, W. Adams, West Haven, Conn, 


Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
Envelope an Lal other kinds of CARDS 
aod Hywel Articles. Sample Album 


of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for a 
2oent stamp. OV. 110 CARD COMP. ANY, CADIZ, OHIO 


le Butt-in, Devil, M ‘CARDS 
Hot Air, & Finest 


allingCarde you ever 6aW.Som 
thing New with Act's Big outfit, All 2 ete 
WA. BODE Me Oliver Sta. Pittsburg, Po 


Credit, Perf 2s, Fl te. 
AGENTS, Cred eine, 5 a4 Pd. ‘Terme omer 


Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 

















of 30 qualities, 
Express vo 































Herbene 


Orations, 





lectures, debates, essays, etc., written to 
order. Manuscriptscriticised and revised, 





Translations furnished. Millers Literary Agency, Mount Healthy, Ohio. | 





PORTRAITS 85e, FRAMES tie, 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25c, 
Samples & eg ty Free. 
W, Adams St,, © 


AGENTS 


views lc. 30 days credit. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290—40 


éé KUT % PHOTOS; very elegant 2x3 
* ins.; copied from any photo 
for 28c. a doz, Original returned. Sam- 
ple 2c. K 
home; 


Cee ar 


reliable women, Bend reply envelope 
to ) URIVERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, Phi ladelphia, Pa. 


—F ACTO AN ACTRESS 


or an ORATOR 
Engagemente secure! when 


rite for FREE 
Art by Correspondence, oo “Sobeos of Eloen 
cage Opera 


AGENTS WANTED = 


Write today for terms. 








wanted to make up shields at 


$10 per 100; can make 2 


work sont prepaid to 





n Dramatic 


403 Chi- 


wohlet 








Sell $1 bottle Sarsaparilla for 35c 
best seller; 200 per cent profit. 


vr information | 


CONSTIPATION 








AND 


INDIGESTION 
CURED! 





No Medicine Used—A Simple, Pleasant, 
Fruit-Cereal Food Which Quickly 
Cures All Stomach 
Disorders. 





35¢ PACKAGE SENT FREE. 





ORANGE MANNAis a scientifically prepared 
combination of fruit and grain calculated to 
give a strong and healthy action of the digestive 
system; its principle is “CeN Antagonism,” and 
while it has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
this principle is the basis of the scheme of action 
of the digestive system, still ORANGE MANNA 
is the only remedy ever placed before the public 
which adheres to itand which is therefore a 
true follower of the laws of nature. Nature nev- 
er intended that a man should fill himself with 
drugs and so force the ofgans of his body to do 
their work,but that he should take care of what 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





{ 


| the negro belongs is, however, 


was given him by means of eating proper foods | 


and by right living; 
any cause failed todoits work then he should 
depend upon food to build him up and strength- 
enhim. ORANGE MANNA isa food of highly 
concentrated strength and is so prepared as to 
be readily assimilated by the body and so as to 
quickly communicate its strength to the digest- 
ive organs, 

We have sold ORANGE MANNA for so many 
years, have cured so many people with it and have 
such faith in its good qualities, that we agree 
to CURE Constipation, Indigestion and all dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels or refund the 
money paid us. We have proven it to be invalu- 
able in all wasting diseases, such as Consump- 
tion; we have cured Asthma and Catarrh, over 
and over again, andin one case actually put 
upon her feet a bedridden paralytic. 

We co not believe, however, that anything we 
can say will make you a friend of ORANGE 
MANNA so quickly as for you to try it, and to 
this end, : 


WE OFFER 


To any person whose name is not now on our 


pay postage, we will send a week's treatment of 
ORANGE MANNA 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


‘THE ORANGE MANNA CO.,|° 


. Green, 26 Lake St., Chicago. ! 453 Main St., Berrien Springs, Mich. 








spiring. It is reliable, 


Sample copy free. 


- Fifty Thousand Teachers 
Take World’s Events 


It furnishes, every month, a complete survey of the world’s progress, giving all 
the news worth knowing and remembering. 
comprehensive and_ practical 
zine you want to read and rely upon. 
Club rates to Normal Instructor Subscribers 60¢ a Year, $1.00 for Two Years. 


POPULAR COMBINATIONS 


World's Events one year and Every Day Plans full set...... $1.80 
World's Events and Normal Instructor one year.............. 1.15 
World's Events and Primary Plans one year................. 1.35 
World's Events and Teachers World one year................ 1.35 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


It fresh, newsy, entertaining, in- 
-just the sort of maga- 
Subscription is Price $1.00 a Year. 











wheu any part of him from | . 
ha td | Capital letter the 





| of royal authority. 2. 


books and who will send us to cents in stamps to | and give 


to rid them of rats. 4. The Anti-Slavery 
Whigs in 1850, so called from their 
sympathy with the Negro. 5. The Re- 
publicans who,in 1880, advocated a third 
term for Grant and were called ‘‘Stal- 
warts’’ from their stanch adherence to 
their candidate. 

“Onr Magazine Shelf gives reviews on current 
mystical, theosophical occult ‘literature, and of 
the which has pretensions to the name. % “Please 
explain the above,:if it ts correct. If it isn’t 
correct, what should it be ?—A Subscriber. 

The meaning is not clear, owing to a 
mistake made in the last words or, more 
probably, something omitted that is 
necessary to the sense. It is impossible 
tocorrect it without knowing the writer’s 
intended meaning. 

Which form of to, too or two is correct and 
why?—in this sentence: There are three -—in 
the English language. De Grey, S. Dakota. 

If any one of the three is correct it 
should be ‘‘too,’’ since that form is used 
to show the pronounciation of each of 
the others. 

What wasthe “Kitchen Cabinet’? and why 
so called? 2. What were the ‘Blue Laws?” 3. 
Was Andre really aspy? 4. Was Braddock re- 
sponsible for his defeat?—A Subscriber, Ohio. 

1. The private advisers of President 
Jackson who used to summon Francis P. 
Blair, Amos Kendall (editor of ‘‘The 
Globe’’) and others to consultation 
through a back door, or kitchen door, 
to avoid observation. 2. ‘‘Blue Laws’’ 
was a name given in derision to the 
strict laws of the early settlers in Con- 
necticut. These Puritan enactments were 
referred to in the other colonies and in | 
England with so many exaggerations and | 
satirical statements, as finally to give | 
rise to a belief that a code of laws so 
called actually existed. 3. A writer of 
authority says it is often maintained that 
Andre’s sentence was unjust, but that: 
“The success of the treachery of Arnold would 
have been the destruction of the American cause; 
anditis hardto see how the agent who went 
secretly within the American lines, and was 
captured returning in disguise with the informa- 
tion that was to insure that success, is to be held | 
in a better case than the common soldier who | 
steals his way into the enemy’s camp of a night | 
to see the extent of his preparations and forces.” | 








| 4. He was responsible in that he refused | 
| advice on the method of fighting Indians, 


| 
and forced his men to stand in line ex- | 
posed to the fire of the savages hidden | 
behind trees. 
Please answer in the Normal Instructor why | 
the word “negro” does not begin with a capital 
letter in the sentences of the English language, 
as Indian and Japanese.G. W. R., Kentucky. 
The reason is merely a matter of gram- | 
mar, since the word ‘‘negro,’’ being 
similar in use to ‘‘ colored man,’’ ‘‘ white 
man,’’ ‘‘red man’? ete., is a@ common | 
noun. The name of the race to which 
a proper 
must begin with a 
same as ‘‘Indian’’ or 
‘Japanese.’’ If ‘‘negro’’ were the name 
of the race, then it should be treated asa | 


proper noun and written ‘‘ Negro.’’ 


noun, and ‘‘ African’’ 


and give reason: I'll be 
done till Thursday. Can the word ‘‘cheese’’ be 
pluralized ‘“‘cheeses ?” The words wine, vinegar, 
sugar. oil can be pluralized by adding “s,”’ ac- 
cording to Harvey’s Grammar. Ido not see why | 
sy ese should not be._M. R. H., Iowa. | 
. Things may ‘‘be done,’’ not per- 
‘I have finished till Thursday’’ is 
By authority of the Century 
‘*cheeses’’ is the plural form. 
Thackeray (in the Virginians), De | 
Quincy, and other authors make use of 
this plural. It is also in common use. | 


1, Correct, if wrong, 


sons. 
correct, 
Dictionary 


1. Why were no battles fought on Maryland 
soil during the Revolutionary War? 2. Define 
a ‘tsetse.’"—A Subscrib 
er (Ee) Mc 
1. Probably because its citizens took a | 
less active part in the struggle than those 
f other colonies. Maryland, it is said, | 
was disposed to be very conservative on 
the subject of independente.’’ Its con- 
vention voted, May 20, 1776, that it was 
not necessary to suppress every exercise 
A venomous two- 
is harm- 


winged African fly, whose bite 


less to man, but poisonous, and even 
fatal to horses and cattle. (Pronounced | 

*tset’ se’’). | 
Please pronounce: Carl Schurz; lingerie; 
| D'Ooge’s (Latin Composition); Iphigenia.—X.Z., 
Mississippi. 

Carl Schurz (karl shoorts); lingerie 
(lan’ zhe ry, or lan’ zhe rie) French 
sound of ‘‘in’’ similar to our ‘‘an’’ in 
‘‘anchor’’; pronunciation not given | 


with this name (probably (do’ ge) with 
two syllables and +e ‘‘o” asin Flemish | 


names of double‘ » detehmeaia (if i- 
je, ni’a) ‘‘ni’’ with a ‘i’, other 

i’s’’ short. This is the English pro- 
nunciation. 


‘ 









that falling hair is caused by 
agerm, hence is a regular germ dis- 
ease. Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now 
made from the “revised formula,” 
promptly stops falling hair because 

M git destroysthe germs which produce 


Formula: Glycerin, 
lapsicum, Bay Rum, 
sulphur, Tea, Rose- 

\ mary Leaves, Boroglyc- 

) erin, Alcohol, Perfume. 
Ask your druggist for 
“the new kind."’ The 

W kind that does not change 

7 the color of the hair. 











INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WiTHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 


DELICATE SKIN 


was accidentally spilled on the back of the 


I; COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely rem wed, 
We named the new discovery MO It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure re esults. Ay ply 


ew minutes and the hair disappears as | 
IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be 
one mnntia ation will remove it; the heavy grov 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may re re 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely # n 
receipt of $1.00) per bottle 
dress written plainiy. Postage stamps taken. 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





Send money by letter, with a 
LOCAL AN EN 




















DO YOU SUFFER ? 
Are you among the uz fortunate persons who und: 
awful Torture of Rheumatism. What grindi: 
That hopeless feeling of continual pain that 1 
up, causes loss of sleep and wretched miser 


‘Only Rheumatism’’; but the Torture. Do suffer 
longer, send and secure the **Buckeye Met i It 
never fails to relieve and cure the most_chr Ases. 
At the first symptom use the ‘Buckeye Meti Our 
booklet is free, a Postal will bring it.— Sav rself 


that misery and those awful temoes oF p ain 


THE BUCKEYE MEDICAL CO., CANAL DO’ 


The Texas Teachers’ Agency 


OUR MOTTO: 




















“The right teacher in the right 
Address A. H. Russell, Manager, 398 Commerce 
Street, Dallas, or Box 417, Brownwood Texas. 
re 
CHINA PAINTERS. Send for our “Bo f Back 
Numbers,”” mailed FREE on applicatio _ 
Studio Pub. Co., Dept. N.1.. Syracuse, \ pub 
lishers of “Keramic Studio. | ” the 
china painter and potter, Phe 
Fruit Book,” Grand Feu Ceramic ” etc 
nl 
Mai. Orper Business, We start 5 articu 
lars and Samples Free, Enclose Stam). erican 
Special Agency, Indianapolis, Ind. 
——e 





The Hair is Woman’s Omneaee 


If you wish your hair to come in thi 








growing, send 25¢c to Miss Christine iI. \ ‘ht 

1, Cambridge, Minn., and she will ex; simp 
home treatment that originates from the aus 

Enclose Stamp. 

— 

Tenny- SOUVENIR POST CARDS. iO 

7 list of post card collect: 

SOMm’s eautiful set of six cards r name 

Brook oun list sc extra. STAR CARD (0., \amford, rs 

ccc 

INVITATIONS 

100 for $3.50 


WEDDING 


etc., engraved &pr 


Visiting Cards 1 5c: with case 7c Mo: 


watery, Write 5 tor 68 
The Estabrook Press, Tremont 8t., Boston. 
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TOBRAIN WORKERS 


| BRAIN FOOD INDISPENSABLE 
T0 SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Read our Special and Bona Fide Offer Below 


AFOOD for the Brain, Nerves and Blood and NOT 
ASTIMULANT. POSITIVELY FREE FROM 
01L, SYRUP, ALCOHOL OR ANY INJUR- 
i0US INGREDIENTS. An excellent 
preparation for Neurasthenia. 








Timely invigoration is the surest prevention 
inst disease. Keep — brain supplied svith 
horus, by using Winchester’s Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda (Dr. Churchill’s Formu- 
ja). 1 will give you Mental Strength, Brain 


you si: ong and vigorous, 

Tea. 1ergasarule do not realize the amount 
ofner' force ittakesto remain continually in 
the sc! ol room for eight or nine months of the 


ear, cud often find themselves in a serious con- 
tion .t the end of the school year. You should 


face. 
by Physicians, See that the name 
of Dr. J. F. Churchill is blown in the 
bottle. 


Moleschott says: 
“0 PHOSPHORUS, NO THOUGHT.’’ 
IRVINGTON ON-THE-HUDSON, N, Y., 

April 15, 1901. 

Dear -irs: Nine and a half years ago I suffered 
acom) ete nervous break-down followed by 
month- of nervous prostration and an aggrava- 
ted form of neryous dyspepsia, from which I 
have n« ver fully recovered, owing to my seden- 
tary o cupation. My physician ordered hypo- 
hites andIsoon foundI could take only 
“Winc! -ster’s Hypophosphites of Lime & Seda” 
asalloiiers I tried were prepared in a syrup 
which »1y stomach would not accept. I have 
taken this excellent remedy asa nerve food, by 
my ph sician’s order for more than nine years 
contino:sly with but two exceptions. At the 
end of tie first year, feeling almost restored, I 
ceased its use for six weeks, the result was 
another collapse which confined me to my bed 
androom for weeks, my physician saying the 
prostration was due tothe cessation of the Hy- 
pophosphites. Some four years later, during a 
bo A period, I neglected to supply myself 
with it for three weeks, and another break-down 
was the cousequence, less severe, but most pain- 
ful. Ihave never tried this experiment since, 
thinking it better to take this “Food” than to 
starve the nerves, which can cry so loudly. My 
physician and oculist tell me never to stop it for 
more than five or six days,andthisI do occasion- 
ly. Itake the maximum dose, sixteen grains 
perday,ata meal when I do not drink coffee, 
which neutralizes it. I feel it to be quite as nec- 
essary a part of my daily diet as meat and 








rixture 





amount of nerve force, as during my vacations 
when lam much in the open air, I reduce the 
dose to four or eight grains, but always sixteen 
whenemployed. I have pleasure in thus bearing 
testimony to what has greatly benefited me and 
hope that some other sufferer may be helped 
likewise. 
sider it cheaper to take it, for by so doing, Iam 
n aself-supporting woman—not a helpless invalid. 
Yours truly, ELLA H. JOHNSON, 

Thisisa special and bona fide offer, and is 
simply made to introduce our goods to the read- 
esofthis paper, who are Brain Workers, and 
whom we know will be greatly benefited by the 
weof WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. This 
offer is good only to June Ist, 1907. If you wish 
toknow something more about the remedies be- 
fore ordering, kinc ly send for literature and a 
list of Verified Testimonials. On the receipt of 
$1.00, we will forward you a $1,00 bottle of Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda, a soc bottle of Cough 

(Dr. Warren’s Formula), and a soc box 
of Winchester’s Family Pills, for the Blood and 
Liver (Dr. Van Buren’s Formula). These three 
preparations are needed in every household, and 
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njury. 
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, suffer are prescribed by physicians, 
tf WINCHESTER & CO... Chemists, (Est 1858) 
i: 933 Beekman Bldg., New York. 
— $50 Weekly 
enc y telling our wonderful tot 
jet combi * 
{itestration goer ne 
talcum powder, dentifrice, with perfume or shampoo. Sells for 
Ry Sta 
"Touma: DAVIS SOAP 00.42 Union CHICAGO, 
——— (ee 
f Baek 
= fi QS SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
= RFECTLY REMOVED. 


T have a safe an peniesy SURE way 
to take hairs off face, neck, arms, etc., 
j panty PMS THE TRUE SECRET. Write for 
informa sealed, FR C. Address 
J WIELEN SDOOUGLAS, 20 £. 22 St. New York 
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bread. When, however, I am using but a small | 


From a money point of view,I con- | 


Power, and Nerve Force and Energy, and make 
| stood. 
| tled,’’ but having adjective’ torm by 
| poetic iicense. 


take 1». chances—-stop and take an inventory of 
ur n:-ntal and physical condition. “An ounce | 
of pre ntion is worth a pound of Cure.’’ Don’t 














r Eas; 23 Strcex, Det Bes NEW York 
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| Canto Fifth, stanza IX. 
t : | already i rp ** test," 
wait until Nervous Prostration stares you in the | ready modified by last 


| plement of ‘‘was.’’ 5. 


| Please solve: A pie is cut accurately into six 


the absence of heat. 
each piece is radius of the pie; its ratio 
to the circumference is as % to 3.1416, 
or as I to 6.2832. 
edge ofeach piece, or } of circumference, 
isto the straight edge as } 
or 1.0472, is to I. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


I, Analyze: “Like leaves on the forest when 
sumuner is green, that host with their banners at 
sunset were seen,’ 2. “He whistled shrill.” 
What part of speech is “shrill?” 3. What part of 
speech is ‘‘all” in the sentence, “All last night 
we watched the beacons?” Does “all” modif 
“night” or “lastnight”? 4. What part of speec 
is “near” in ‘A cottage was near?” 5. If a for- 
eiguer is eligible to a Cabinet office, who would 
be President in case both President and Vice- 
President were to die and all the Cabinet were 
foreigners?—J. B., Missonri. 

1. Complex declarative sentence; sub- 
ject “‘host,’’ modified by phrases ‘‘ with 
their banners’’ and ‘‘like leaves on the 
forest’’; ‘‘on the forest’? is a phrase 
modifier and ‘‘when summer is green’’ 
a clause modifier of ‘‘leaves’’; ‘‘at sun- 
set’? is phrase modifier of predicate 
““were seen.’’ Some grammarians would 
call ‘‘like’’ a preposition with ‘‘leaves’’ 
for object, others, an adjective, making 
‘“‘leayes’’ object of ‘‘to’’ or unto’’ under- 

2. An adverb modifying ‘‘ whis- 


The example is from 
‘‘Lady of the Lake,’’ 
3. An adjective, 
night,’’? or ‘‘niglhit’’ 
4. Adjec- 
tive, relating to ‘‘cottage,’’ used as com- 
Not a supposable 
case that the Cabinet migit be all for- 
eigners, since a vacancy must be filled 
from the Cabinet. 


Scott’s poem, 


modifying *‘*‘le.t 


” 


1. What is meant by the syllable “teen” in 125 
14. 16, and so on, and “‘ty” in 30, 50, 80? 2. What 
is the difference between ‘‘cold” and “heat?” = 3. 
pieces. What is the ratio of the curved edge to 
the straight one?—Nason, Miss. 

1. ‘‘Teen’’ means ‘‘ten’’ in thirteen, 
fourteen, etc., from the Anglo-Saxon 
“*tene’’ or ten; ‘‘ty’’ in thirty, fifty, 
etc., also means ten, from Anglo-Saxon 
‘*tig’’ or ten. 2. Heat is a force in 
nature, recognized by thesensation which | 
it produces, called ‘‘warmth.’’ Cold is 
3. Straight edge of 


Hence ratio of curved 


of 6.2832, 


° 
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During Vacation or School Time 


== Identification Pocketbook 
SN Protects and Insures You 


Our Perfect ‘‘ Identifying Credential ’’ (Pat- 
ent No. 467,460) has been endorsed and is 
accepted by banks, hotels, etc., enabling 
the bearer to cash money orders and 
checks everywhere. Our ‘‘ Registration- 
Notification’’ service positively identifies in 
case of sickness, accident or sudden death. 
The “Credential” is inserted in a handsome seal 
leather pocketbook (cut ‘y size.) Atthe bottom on the 
lower card pocket is printed in gold, your hame or emblem 
of your fraternal order. (Special card case for ladies.) 
Each holder isfurnished a registered aluminum key-check; 
also a special combination 


$2,000 Accident and Health Insurance Policy 


( $15.00 Weekly Indemnity for accident (limited 


| to 5 weeks, 28 Hazards, ) 
INCLUDING $15.00 Weekly Indemnity for sickness (limited 
to 20 common diseases. ) 
| $100.00 Special Relief Fund for Hospital, Medi 
cal or Emergency expense 
Issued to men and women from 16 to 65 years of age in all oceu 
pations, except railroading. 

All policies issued and losses paid directly by the 
North American Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, II. 
Cash Capital, $200,000, Cash Assets, $470,728.37. Surplus, $352,422.55 
Identification - Pocketbook, Registered Metal Check, Insurance Policy, $5 per year. 


Send your $5 today, with the following information: Ist: Your name—2d: Business and 
Home Address—3d ; Occupation—4th : weight—ith: Height—#th : Color of Eyes—7 Color of Hair 








Twa srace row 












8th; Identifying Marks—9th: Age—1l0th: Name of Fraternal Order, 
OUR GUARANTEE: ‘‘Money Refunded if you are not satisfied.’’ 
TO KNOW that should you be accidentally killed, your family would 
P receive $2,000.00, 
Isn’t It TO KNOW that should you be accidentally injured or taken sick you Less 
Will receive $15.00 weekly. _ 
Worth TO KNOW that should it be necessary for vou to cash a money order Than 
check, etc., you could prove your identity at any Bank, Hotel, \ Lc 
$5 : Express, Telegraph or Post Office. 1) Cts, 
per TO KNOW that should your keys be lost, if found they will be returned | per 
. to vou, 
Year ? TO KNOW that should you meet with sudden accident, your person Day 
will be positively identified and all expense necessary to put you in 
the care of friends will be promptly paid. 
a To those wishing to examine the “Identification-Pocketbook” 
ecia fier © and read the Accident-Health Policy before purehasing we make 
© the following offer: Send us $1.00 and we will send you prepaid 
. on approval, the “Identitication-Pocketbook”’ and sample Policy 
This amount will be credited in case of purchase or immediately retunded on return of pocketbook. 
Professional people seeking an honorable, dignified method of in 
gen S ante creasing their earnings should write for our high class proposition 
It is interesting and offers an easy way to earn money during spare 


hours and through the vacation period. Many doctors, lawyers, etc., are now representing us. 


Identification Company of America 


(Incorporated 1902) 


Eastern Office: 
Suite D. 25 W. 42d St. 
New York 


Home Office: 
8th Fl. Tacoma Bldg. 
Suite D, Chicago 











HOW CAN 
YOU LOSE? 


Flow Can You Be Out a Penny 


In using it, in giving itachance? How-can you go wrong in trying it, in testing it for 30 days, 
guide you, when you don’t 


in letting the experience of thousands 
it is pores until you can say with 
best thing F ever struck. Jt is an 


take positively and-absolutely all the risk? How can you refuse when everything is in your 
favor, when it is all one-sided (your side), when we must show 
our money, must be entirely satisfi 
k you will gladly pay for it. Ifit fails, we lose. Youdon't! You cannot 


Renny of 
hen it does the wor 


lose one way or another because you have not one angie, 
stand to win a great deal that you want, a great deal 

strength, vigor and comfort—Yes,even Life. Noone can lose a single 
it for thirty fulldays but thousands gain freedom from disease, from Stomac 
Kidney tyranny, from Bowel enslavement, from Heart-fear, from 
can throw away a cent in testing it, but thousands throw away the shackles of disease and be- 


come healthy, natural and normal 


here, right at your elbow, right within your reach, ready and waiting for you to turn 
and get it, is the thing that has set thousands right, yours for the mere asking. Read our 


thirty day trial offer, read what Vitz-Ore 


FEELS LIKE 
A NEW BEING 


For many long years I had been 
suffering from Sciatica and Muscular 
Rheumatism; at times I thought that 
it must killme. Noone can imagine 
what I endured from this dread dis- 
ease. I had spent a great deal of 
money for doctors and all sorts of 
remedies, but found nothing to cure 

= me. I was also 

‘ troubled with 
Piles, Fe - 
ing an weak 
Heart, my Kid- 
neys were disor- 
dered, my Liver 
in bad snape, and 
altogether I had 
a goodly share of 


ay a penny until 
adness and gratitude “it is all right, It is the 
onest remedy.?? Whatrisk do you run when we 


you before we can see a 
ed with your decision, whether it be Yes or No? 


at stake, But 70 
ghting for—health, 
ys by trying 

torture, from 
Rheumatic bonds. No one 


solitary penn 
bat you are 


men and women. How can you refuse, when 


is, and then act immediately, 





the trials which 
fall to the lot of 
man. On the 24th 


WHAT VITAE-ORE IS 


Our Trial Offer! 


If you are sick we want to send you a full sized $1.00 package of 
Vitw-Ore, enough for 30 days’ continuous treatment, by mail, 
postpaid, and we want tosend it to you on 30days’ trial. We don’t 
want a penny—we just want you totry it, just want a letter from 
you asking for it, and will be glad to send itto you, We take 
absolutely all the risk—we take ail chances. You don’t risk a 

nny! All we ask is anes use V.-O. for 30 days and pay us 
Foo if it has helped you, if you are satisfied that it has done you 
more than $1.00 worth of positive, actual, visible good, Utherwise 
you pay nothing, we ask nothing, we want nothing. Can you not 
spare 100 minutes ——- the next 30 daystotry it? Can you not 
give 5 minutes to write for it, 6 minutes to properly prepare it 
upon its arrival, and 3 minutes each day for 30 days to use it? 

at is all ittakes. Cannot you give 100 minutes time if it means 
new health, new strength, new bi: new force, new energy, 
vigor, life and happiness? You are to be the judge. We are 
Salietied with your meienen, ote perfectly willing to trust to your 
honor, and ju ent, as whether V.-0. has benefited you. 
Read what V.-O. is, and write today for a dollar package on trial. 





Vitw-Ore isa mineral remedy, a combi- 
nation of substances from which many 
world’s noted curative springs derive 
medicinal power and healing virtue. 
These properties of the springs come 
from the natural deposits of mineral in 
the earth through which water forces ita 
way, only a very small proportion of the 
medicinal substances in these mineral 
deposits peing thue taken up by the 
liquid, Vitw-Ore consists of compounds 
of Iron, Sulphur and Magnesium, ele- 
ments which are among the chief cura- 
tive — in nearly every healing 
mineral spring, and are necessary for 
health. One package, mixed with a quart 
of water, equals in medicinal strength 
and curative, healing value, many gal- 
lone of the world’s powerful mineral 
waters, drunk fresh at the springs. 





' day of November, 
198, I began the 
use of Vitw-Ore. 
7/ The resulta were 


astonishing. I had not finished the 
third package before my Piles had 
entirely disappeared and my Kheum- 
atism was also very much improved. 


I continued usin 
in all about eight packages, 


it until I bad taken 
I can 


safely say that 1 am entirely cured of 
all my diseases, aches and pains, and 


feel like a new being. 


I also know 


others who have been cured of differ- 
ent diseases through the use of Vitw- 


Ore. 





A prominent minister at this 


place was suffering from Vertigo and 
Stomach Trouble. One package cured 
him, soundly and perfectly. 

Kev. J. H, Maton, CARLISLE, Pa, 





THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


Kidney, Bladder and Liver Diseases, Dropsy, 
e, Catarrh of any part, Nervous Prostration, 


Address, THEO. NOEL CO., 


Rheumatism 
Heart Troub} 


N. T. DEPT. 
VITAE-ORE BLDG. 


In all parts of the United States 
have testified to the efficacy of 
Vitsw-Ore in relieving and curin 
Stomach Disorders. Female Ailments, Functiona 
mia, Sores, Ulcers, and worn out conditions, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


~ John Smith WALL yA OFFER 


(Continued from page 72) BOOK OF SAMPLES FREE 
husband she visited the captain, which WRITE US 
J and 






So 































































































ere must have pleased him, yes, and flattered and say “Send me 
Th r new 19 : 
18 him too, because the Princess Pocahontas Yur pen. att This is Y 
was received at court, and was the talk and we Wil! at once what you | 

send you FREE,, . of ours are 

big book of 197 the leact = 


wall papers; im. ial 
Seavels 
heen Know 


Beauty of the fashionables of England. 
Captain Smith regretted that he had 
not been able to plant a colony in New 





every England. One day he heard highly at aston ishingy i per that 
exciting news. Some pious people who rare ; 4 on our own big gpd 10018 

2 l J T facti its modest | 

Jar. were not allowed to worship in England | ghavsen you direct on ¥ oes wall paper factoy aend’s pre 


going to be 
telling just 
among hie Ww 
ofthe day 1 
columns of 


one-half prices you must ay others. Our new 1997 
tterns will delight ye. < — low prices surprise you, 
al so shows = to 


as they pleased had sailed, like ** Pil- 
grims,’’ in the Mayflower to plant 
another colony in America, but he could 
not find out just where they were going. 





“Just a gleam of ivory in her smile,” 


Miss Adele Ritchie 
one of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, says: 






oor esimple 


YOU CAN ‘GET THIS ‘DRESSER 









“Zodenta will impart a radiance of 
dazzling white to the teeth that no A few months later he heard that the 
: other dentifrice can give.” 2 “ . Morris chair or 
: Pilgrims had landed in New England on choice of hundreds of valuable 
f ZODENTA the very bay he had marked ‘‘ Plymouth’’ articles free if yeexplained in the free wall 
on his map. It seemed the hand of | paper book, is more liberal than ever. 
Write at once for our new Wall Paper 


_ Is for particular people, for those who 
care about the little things which 
add to the appearance of the well 





Providence. Sample Book and see for how little money 
, an per one room or your entire > 
The good captain watched eagerly for | you can paper ome roveat ng in” Eedcen 






























i groomed man or woman. | 
: isd wetietinbes bs Sins ‘tec more news of the colony, and aftera| gEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, 
' different from the ordinary pastes time he learned that another band of | 
. Sete a | cinch “people called“ Puciton’” sad 3388 SONG POEMS & 
tone by Intense heat, go tha Be : NI km ¢ ‘ sale 4 
i Zodenta is always the same. | settled in New England . at Salem, with Iwill write the music and present to Big N.Y .Pubuisherg, [ 
i It dissolves all injurious deposits | honest, clear-headed Jolin Endicott as | madea fortune writing son j my experience wil! aid you, 
\ A little care—a little daily attention —and a little Milkweed a discolor and in time ruin the | governor My songs ae ee Ww Way , wae | My Heart” 
f Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion delicate enamel, causing decayed 4 ‘ achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for Free Booklet 
What atte rte de oun pies pn eae aad ceil teeth. It prevents the formation of . The year before he died he heard how EDWARD MADDEN, 46 Madden Bldg., New York 
al ¢ : 8 yo . Star set dentteys af pelouns and | John Winthrop of Groton and one thou- . 
You w: ash them of c ourse, but that’ s not eno ugh. germs which cause softened and dis- > m4 > - ~ Send 25¢ at once for 6, or $1 for 
eased guns. sand Puritans had sailed to New England 70 Best Colored an 
rs % l . l ld, Ti t est ored Cards. “State 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dir ea ; “i : a Ps ” «Ht ied 
1 1 “d f the Your druggist does not keep Zo- | jn eleven ships and had settled the towns apitols,” “Historical,” +Hirthday, 
and dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air 0 1e denta, sead us 25 cents for a large of Dorchester Roxbury Charlestown etc. Beautiful “Moonlight,” “English,” “Arctic,” & ~ Alpine,” Si 
bs ll room or the steamof the kite hen, w i ll take the (21-202. ) tube postpaid. Your . ’ ¢ J? ’ Scenery, Boston Souvenir Postal Co., Dept. 16, Boston, Mas, ¥ 
’ money returned If you dou’t like it. and Boston. N.B. We) 










Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed fre 


bloom from any complexion. These causes and con- 
ditions result ina sallow complexion, make the skin 





It was just what Captain John Smith, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED ie 


the father of Virginia and the explorer 













Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destr 






















rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- ¥ ; 
, of New England, he y at yorke 

tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly F. F. Ingram | of ew Ei gland, had written and worked sir-and doce Tt. Alerts only the ten 

&C > bring about. whitens and beautities the skin. |N thing ti 

facial blemishes, 0. watch but noni Composed of 2 cerates 

which are applied by massage a f¢ mom. 

WK 65 Tenth , > > 7 ents. This causes atro phy of the ir bulb ‘hus ah a 
1linwee PTEAM Hj street, Free Vacation Tours. never rappers, Contalned In collapabe tues Dv 

guaranteed, Sample large enough for any mild ease, 

Used nightand morning has proven to women everywhere that they Detroit, The official circular announces that a 50 cents, MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFACTORY Address 


large number of school teachers have | ELECTROZOL CO. — Dept. 375, —_ Detroit, Mich 
been awarded Free Vacation Tours on 
blank votes or ballots collected from the | If You Don’t Know All U 0 ) 


SEL’ packages of cereals manutactured by the | about care of self and family in health and d 


can have a clear, bright and a althy skin, for it 

Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 
Milkweed Cream is askin food with tonic properties. [tis dainty, 

fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips( no rubbing or 

kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates 
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them into batu ral activity, and through them feeds the inner skin ne : a 
so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained, - YOu Pawnee Cereal Co., Buffalo, N. Y. oe —~ = ip ppc parentage, — 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00a jar, or sent postpaid on a ‘i _ a - narguces ee COR BDA, . — 
receipt of price, A sample will convince you; mailed free forstamp. CAN eee management of the H-O Com | eet ae Sor ham cost. (Mlltion sold 
ws s : 7 < fe | 2 ts may try o! ne 2% cent, 240 p uman Nature 
F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, ee ae : | for 10c postage, Hill Book Company, 
DETROIT. MICH Five teachers will go to Europe on | 499 East 28th’ pon New Vork City. CORSET COV) 
° , trips valued at $1,000 each and forty- VICK’S 1 ¥R., 
UP five (45) others will be given Free Trips | Seton Approval. Send No Money, $i. VICK’S 
| in America coving the coming vacation, ely mre — ect TEN SANS. HAIR SWICK ot 7 
ii : ; - fe oe nd a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short nel) F 
ranging in value from $60 to $190. stem fine human hair switch $0 mat If you Doubleday a 
” Mics > ¢ = SP 4 find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in days, ot rofitable **s 
| Miss Berdella Osborn of Sharon, Pa., Bp scll 8 and get your switch free. | s\s sales he Farm, 1 
| sails June 20th for Italy with an extended AAR iittle more. Inclose Se postase beauty VICK PU 
} * . P. WP hook sh es 1 ( sine= 
tour through Europe, returning the latter 7 bing Niels ciel peer OF Pair ireesingaee 
" ¥ eo ee > ae Cry 
| part of August. Miss Olive Hart of New Ts, Dept. € 18, 
° é . - . Se BY srouiney st. Chicsze. a 
Let Sch ol Music B York City sails May 1gth for Havre and | p77 . pad 
All Sing aris anda three months tour on the ‘ 
continent, returning from England Sep- | «xx. . ; 
ie te . Sin ttn Meteiatiniea , sia tember Ist. Miss Katherine Lee, School < 
e Merry tunes tor Ye / ern Lads and Lasses. -opular new song book, contains ex- y ¥ me > ee . v1 a 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words No. 2, Buffalo, spe nt her Kaster vacation MRS. WINSLOW'S 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. | in New York City, all expenses paid, For P. 
’ Peis 15, $1.5 per dozen, postpaid. ' ia Ee | Each school electing a teacher to a ¢,) ..., waht teat SOOTHING SYRUF - 
avorite Songs—s? selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have (rea ae » wives «£ ~~ - | ¢ 2a % od by illions o others for their chik 
a heen aiiiten” They ore the seman that bab feved Wace. mad ara tbe Gale oF | Free Vacation Tour receives a set oi dren while jfeething for over Sixty Years. It 
iuabe homme. Price wec/pet.cony, tec. per doeen, | twelve beautiful pictures of classic anil | 2 Spothes the child. softens the gms, allays al! pain, 
Songs of the Millions—i25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, | historical subjects framed and delivered TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A ROTTLE. Pre 
Sacre aGone zs, Clivistinas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony,every- | (size 22 inches by 26 inches.) LILMPPPPPPPP PAD POPS 
where $ per dozen, | ; . ged 5" 
Merry [ON fer ang Rieter GEE ape ag ee per copy or $1.65 per dozen, | We are glad to note that these Voting 
Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1, 65 per dozen. Contests are to be continued through the H H Permanently 
Golden Gilees, pages, board covers, 4o cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen, Summer and Fall terms and that the alt on Face, Neck and Arms Removed by or 
Gems of Song, pceges, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen, Se DR. STRYRKER'S MAGIC POWDER 426 ; 
Victorious Songs pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, | dates for the next awards are—May 3Ist. Will ado injure the most del ki 
or nic Songs,ii2 p: ages board covers,so cents per copy or $5.6 perdozen July 15th and Octobe gist. The Normal surface smooth as ve poy “E oo » pati 2 = ie 
ew Century Songs, 125 pages, manilla covers, 25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. | Tr ‘ vercuities sieatlll a Be #1.00 per bottle. Samples, 2c. Agents | {tera 
Merry Songs Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ Instruc tor feels that excellent work is Dr. N. L. Stryker, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, ‘ w York City waged 
ten music. I pages, board covers with illustrated title. 3o0c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen, being carried on by capable people and — eachi 
Songs for School, Home and Nation 117 large pages, board covers, 35 cents. — that it ought to have the support of Son on 
5 Musical Giems —A graded course of music for rural anc village schools. The things to be school teachers and others interested in LONDON, PARIS BERLIN 
taught ¢ach mouth with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. Melodies and rote & heh ae Sass - 9 
# songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustrated; 65 pages of educational work. It is seldom that the | Rome, Jerusalem, Egypt, India, Burma. & f SIX d 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and eutertainments, 128 pages, board covers, conscientious and overworked school | Tuck’s Best Colored Postals of these places 
30 cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen. Seite in aff 1 é on’ 1 List pabiiabed. lic. 11 Finest of New York, W 
New Motion ‘Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. _— = ans pits bia Qo tvataste etwas Comics, phia, Boston, Chicago, Bt. a. s 
Sunbeams of Song +2 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. ing sumer vacation, and the knowledge | jn’q, uantities. Sell them to and througi ; 3 
i 7 ” Steel pe Rove § Gocents perdozen. — , and pieasuree derived from these trips j 8.1 . WORTH, 17 Bedford st., New York. 1. Fo 
eele's Rote ‘oy Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them ‘ . > ee P Pee . 2. Fo 
ic oasting Songs radle Songs ‘** How the Flowers Grow,” * How to Make a Shoe,” broaden the teac her and fits | her for FOLDING 3. Fo 
The Lively 1 ttle eaten “ Jack and Jill.’ “ Little Bo Peep,” “ Marching Song.’, “ Seven much more efficient work. It is also a ‘| ATH (ij 1. Fo 
rime Ow . ane ' ee “r?s where To “ie ike ee Turkey “Onno wey “_ ya ay difficult matter to supply schools with Ww : é. on 
0 Schoo , here isa Little Man Tom, iper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” ** When : rt ie a ail eee eight 16 Ibs, Cx . 
you Drive a Nail Just the book you want to « nt cli school work. 15 cents per copy suitable pictures as the school boards are ~ quires little water. ‘wee . 
or$ lozen seldom able to make the proper appro- | for special offer. L. D. Irwin z- Fei 
The above a . prepaid prices. ’ Cash must accompany all orders. priation for this purpose. We under. | ee oy Y. ew 
. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. -: stand that plans are being developed to | : 4 as 
assist in supplying pictures for all POEMS WANTED, #!s0 F. A 
| schools whether free vacation tours have Musical Compositions. We pi 
| rr. Publish one : ular 
chargé a 





We Co e and Arranpe melod - 
GFOSIABERG MUSIC GO. 111 W. 7th St, Cincinnat 0 


been awarded or not. 
nani 


The last contest closed March 31st 
when the following teachers were awarded 


Pain siwsen, 29S, catornia| ey THE CROWN Seve cee 


tkabe HAIR SWITCHES 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN HAIR, none better, 
(ordinary colors) at the following prices 
by mal! postpaid: 

























Sos. 20incher, 90.90 | 3 ct. 24 Inches, $2. 25 | Miss Vina Slawsen, 752 California -— Per th 4 wo 

22inches, +25 oz. 26 inches, ¢ st.2 “as * . test J 

2% 02. 22inches, 1 40 | 402.28 inches, 4.50 Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; Miss Clara Hamil- peels in price, Book fox c _ ind test 
Grays, Blonds, ete., \ to 34 more, ton, New Castle. Pa.; Miss Delia S. monials. Wilson Bros, EASTO Ps. 








Differs from the ordinary Dent- Wheeler, Prattsburg, N. Y.; Miss Eliz- } 
~ gcd l Te aes , gue abeth McDonald, Ils Badd Ave., Sharon, SUPERFLUOUS 
ands of Dentists, It is deli- Pa.; Miss Margaret Cox, 97 Carrol St., HAIR 

cloosly flave red and adelightfal Freeport, Ill. . Miss May EK. Foster, 281 


Send sample for estimate. 
Send sample of hair, we will match 
perfectly Remit by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or 
registered mail, Money refunded if 














Th 
The Hipr 





To remove hair use a Dis-ol- 






Waves, etc., EE. 

ROBERTS SPECIALTY $2. 
114 Dearborn Street, - - ICAGO. 
4 THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR mH. . a SK. 
iene: fittin ~ 4 and TOUPEES have 
rd for many years, 





desired. Illustrated Catalogue of adjunct to the dental toilet. | z b ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Switches, WIGS, pane, Pompadours, pened ~ Ry on aoanie | Mt. Vernon Ave. ’ Detroit, M ich.; Mi 1ss Po ea nen enowth —_ | teade.. : f 
vid subs m. J rhe =" . ae RTT ny owth, use 7 
Laura Werking, 822 B. Fayette St., CAPILLACIDE Sr) 


tube and our booklet on Taking ‘ " : * 
Spee en Se Teeth FREE. Write , | Peoria, tt Miss Emma M. Dietz, 203 Kills by absorption with- 
naMTACURA CO. | Helen St., Peoria, Ill.; Miss Dorothy | home treatment. om. 4 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. Wormhoudt, Pella, Ila.; Mr. Wm. Me- coated latormation free 
Culough, Princ. 36th Ward, Pittsburg, Pa. | 1084 Pearist. New York. 
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of ours are 
the lead 
* travels bow runn 
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have to pay for the third-rate picture pc 










the gducational field as ‘* 





an shingy Bi paper that YOU 

7 wn b : good tools 

er factory igs modest cost. Init ow ‘ged | 
less than world’s progress, its inspiring editorial 


ging to be more valuable than ever, 
telling | k 
among newspapers generally. 
of the day th 
columns of th 








Sample Art Souvenirs much reduced, 
which we give with the Pathfinder 


N.B. We pay very liberal cash commissions for securing subscriptions at institutes and elsewhere. 


\ *Alpime,” 


Souvenir Cards | 


i iner than anything on the American market. Th ; 
ree pana and are personally selected from many thousands of the best subjects by our own 
| representative whom we despatched to Europe for this purpose and whose illustrated letters about 
ing in the Pathfinder, you will find of absorbing interest. é 0 
THE OLDRELIABLE"”; it occupies a place of its own and it isa 
NEED, no matter what other papers you are taking. 1 } 
and the Pathfinder is a help which, if your time is worth anyt hing to you, will save you many times 
In its new enlarged and GREATLY IMPROVED form, with its clear and terse review of the 
articles and its numerous bright and entertaining special features, it is 
It comes every week of the year from the NATION’S CAPITAL, 
just what you peed to Know but not cumbered up with scandals, tittle-tattle and guesswork as the style is 
Read it regularly and you will be better informed on the history-making events 
an your neighbors who spenda large share of their precious leisure, wading through the padded 
eir favorite dailies. Weare so certain you will want tte new Pathfinder that in order to make you 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





YOUR CHANCE to secure the choicest EUROPEAN ART POST-CARDS at no Cost. You know 
yst-cards usually sold in this country. These European cards 


ey are imported by us direct from 


THE PATHFINDER has long 


Every workman is entitled to have 


acquainted with it we will, if youare notnow a 
subscriber, send itto you for 26 weeks for just 
50 cents—and present you witha SET of {2 of 
our exquisite art post-cards postpaid FREE. 
(i-year’ subscription, with 30 cards, #1). These 
cards are spendidly suited for framing for 
school or home and make elegant souvenir gifts 
for any occasion. Mind they are notto be com- 
pared with the cheap haHtone cards you gen- 
erally see; they are costly artotype reproduc- 
tions of world-famous pictures, scenes, etc., such 
as people of wealth and taste prize highly. We 
select the cards all different, so as to give you the 
best variety; the illustration showsa few of the 
subjects, in miniature. Send your money today 
in payment for subscription to our splendid 
paper, and get these cards free; you will be the 
envy of all your friends. Offer positively 
limited to June 30th; lose no time in taking 
advantage of it and tellothers aboutit. Money 
back if our cards are not the finest you ever saw. 
When you see them you will not rest till you get 
the other sets which we supply free as premiums 
forgetting your friends to subscribe, Address: 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





— 













Offered Before. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





mild ease, 





NEW EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 


Such Useful. Dainty and Valuable Waists Have Never Been 
ivery Woman Needs One. 

Send us only $1.25 and we will mail you 

’ postpaid one of the Shirtwaists and send 

Vick’s Magazine for one year, or for 9% cents we will mail you post 

paid the Corset Cover and Vick’s Magazine one year. Each shirtwaist 


al; 2 yearly subscriptions at 0) cents each 
For two yearly subscriptions at 30 cents 


3 
} > 
~~ 





4 yearly 


WAIST AND VICK'S 


ONE YEAR, $1.25 


VICK’S MAGAZINE IS THE BEST OF ALL AT 50 CENTS A YEAR 


by Ralph 


In each number there is a “Special Article’’ dealing with 


1own writers are admirable. 


it, Mich, { ; - consists of three yards of India Linon, stamped with embroidery 
———— yee. \\ pattern, materials for embroidering, directions as to fancy stitches, 
i \ ’ j anda perfect-fitting yattern in four sizes by which the waist can be 
? \ hes / made to fit you and the corset cover is stamped on_ fine lawn with 
Wi | materials to embroider it, and the paper pattern in four sizes to 
Sease, . \ wi make ite We will send the magazine to your own home or any ad- 
logy Yi 4 dress you may send us. 
iin Te j 
ca a 4, WHY NOT EARN THEM EASILY ? 
Nature”) | EMBROIDERED SHIRTWAIST—You may obtain this for: 
; subscriptions at 50 cents each; three yearly subscriptions at 50 cents 
rk City CORSET COVER AND each and 25 cents additional; 
E Vick’slyr., 9 cTs, and 50 cents additional. 
each you can obtain the corset cover. 
$1.50 
g SWITCh 
n. short “Buel! Hampton,”’a rarely good story by Willis George Emerson, and “Cattle Ranch to College’ 
If you Doubleday are alone worth the subscription price. i 
ten days, of rofitable *‘side lines’’ for both women and men, and our short stories by well-kr 
he Farm, The Garden, The Home and The Children are all considered. 


ira shades a 





Can you miss this? 








pis VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 VICK BLOCK, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
. ‘ tion Book 
= 1| Seeley’s Question Boo 
YRUF For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Drills, Preparing for Teachers’ Ex- 


r chil 
s. It 


aminations and Conducting Class Reviews. 
the only Up-to-Date Pedagogical Question Book on the market 


Is the Newest, the Best, 














pain, 
7 Prepared by LEVI SEELEY,, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagcgy in the New Jersey 
APPS State Normal School at Trenton, and 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
— 
nev 


426 PAGES, 





ners and Morals. 





For $1.00 postpaid. | 















HEAVY LAID PAPER, 


_ THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE TREATED: 
Literature, Orthography, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
iene. Geography; U. S. History, Civil Government, School Management, Methods of 

eaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events, Nature Study, Lessons in Man- 
In addition to Questions and Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on 
each subject on the best method of presenting and teaching that subject. 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


mary Plans or Teachers World one year, 


2. For 81.27 postpi ling Normal Instructor one year. 
3. For 81.52 pestpaid, ng Normal Instructor two years. 
1. For $1.52 postpaid, including P 
5. For $2.02 postpaid, iveluding Primary Plans oy Teachers World two years. 
6. For 82.07 postpaid, including both Normal [fnstructor 
Plans or Teachers World one year. 
7. For 81.27 postpaid, inclading World's Events one year. 
S. For 81.52 postpaid, including World's Events two years. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CLOTH BOUND 


Reading, English and American 
Drawing, Algebra, Physiology, and Hy- 


and either Primary 











A 1)) 3, ae 
“WOMEN 


> HIP-FORM HEALTH SKIRT 
The Famous Padded Petticoat. 


Hip-Form Health Skirt is taking the fash- 

World by storm. Improves, roundsout the 
erest form, giving anideally perfect figure, 

Send for our Sree Booklet to-day 

» G. MURRAY & CO. Manulecturers 
- Dept. 4. 9 Bank St., Phila. 


SL 










































I Will Make You 
| Prosperous 


} If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation. I will teach you the Real 

fu Estate business by mail, appoint you Special 

@ Representative of my Company in your town | 

in a profitable business 


















pe le oe = and fall par- 
tieulars free. Write today. Address nearest office. 
WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY COMPANY 
1177 Athenaeum Building, CHICAGO 
1177 Maryland Bidg. Washington, D.C. 


















profession. It is the teacher who builds 
| the character of the people, shapes the 
| nation’s destiny, and fits man for 
) eternity. Let us, therefore, provide a 
retirement fund by which the taithful 
| teacher will not want in old age. 
| suitable for 
4000 Books °\\"" |": 
| braries are listed in our Catalogue and 


Pensioning Teachers. 
(Continued from page 7} 


by any accident he loses his position, 
the possibility of getting another is very 
doubtful, indeed.”’ 

There are many millions of children in 
the public schools. And as someone 
has said, ‘* These children are growing to 
manhood and womarhood, and their steps 





gation resting upon these teachers is less 
than that which would rest upon half a 
million soldiers employed to defend 
their homes and country? Are their 
wounds ,less severe though they be 
mental instead of physical? Is not 
greater self-reliance, courage, fortitude, 


soldier? Then, why should one be 
neglected and the other applauded? Let 
an army of half a million men be called 
| to defend our sea-ports for two or three 
months and physical suffering and in- 
juries be received, how eagerly the public 
would respond with life annuities! And 
yet, our teacher warriors guard interests 
fully as important and sacrifice minds 
| and bodies in noble efforts to accomplish 
|}a noble end. Do they not guard the 


portals leading to future citizenship? 
Where a man or woman has devoted 
thirty years of faithful conscientious 


| service in the public schools, the State 
may well recognize its indebtedness and 
assist them in their efforts, so that they 
may go about their tasks with a feeling 
of security to the future and do in- 
finitely better in their trying work.’’ 
The opponents of pensions claim that 
it would make teachers objects of charity, 
that it would lower their self-respect and 
lessen the respect of the community tor 
them. In Germany the teachers are 
more respected than they are anywhere 


as 


else in the world, and there they have 
been pensioned tor the last hundred 
years. Further facts that support the 
theory are the following: Professor 


Huxley retired with a pension of $6000; | 
Prof. Lane of Harvard, after twenty- | 
three years’ service accepted a pension 
of $3000; Mr. Andrew Carnegie is pen- 
sioning all the old professors in all non- 
sectarian private colleges in the United 
States; and many large corporations 
pension their old employes. (Statistics 
show that about 850,000 men are pen- 
sioned.) These prove conclusively that 
a pension does not lower the dignity of 
the recipient. 

We claim that pensioning should not 
be. considered as a charitv, but as a 
means of improving the teaching service, 
for the reason that it would result in the 
retirement of those teachers, who, by 
reason age or ill health, can not do 
efficient work. it would remove the 
anxiety forthe future of those in the 
service, and they could spend all their 
energy for the welfare of their pupils. It 
would attract to the profession the best 
and brightest of both sexes and it would 
secure a permanent tenure’) which 
necessity goes with any system ol 
sioning. 

The law requires of the teacher high 
moral, mental, and physical qualifica- 
tions, and after thirty years of poorly or 
moderately paid service, the teacher has 


of 


of 
pen- 


undoubtedly given more than he has 
received, and is therefore entitled to a 
pension. 

Jupiter once offered a reward to the 


one who should be the most worthy of it. 
When the appointed hour came, there 
was the lawyer and the doctor, the mer- 
chant and the mechanic, the farmer and 
the miner. Each in his turn pleaded his 
cause of being the most deserving of the 


prize. At last came the teacher who 
said, ‘‘I have taught them all.’’ 
All honor should be accorded to the 


sold at very low prices 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, 
New York. 


Send toracopy. 


| to true citizenship are being guided | 
|aright by nearly half a million of 
| teachers. Do you think that the obli- 


and firmness required for the pedagogue 


ess than 88.00 or $10.00 This 
eye piece alone is worth more 
than we charge tor the entire 
telescope to all Who wish to be 
hold the sun in its tranquil 
|} beauty. Remove the solar eve 
piece lense and vot mve a good 
practical telescope for land 

observations, etc, 
such a good tel 


‘Special 
60-Day 


Offer 


~TOINTRODUCEOUR 
NEW EXCELSIOR 
| SOLAR TELESCOPE 





pdy "wd 


| 
| 


‘he 
Ve 


9061 





No telescope with a solar eye | 
piece has ever before been sold 
for less than $8.00 or $10.00, 
HIS is a long powerful 
achromatic Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
This telescope is provided with 
an adjustable eye piece, fitted 
with a solar dark glass lense for 
sun observations, With this 
wonderful solar eye piece you 
ook th. sun squarely in the face 
on the brightes’ and hottest day 
and study its face as you do the 
moon at night. Every student, 





us? 


male or female, needs this 
telescope to study the sun in 
eclipses, also the mysterious 
recurrent sun spots. Never be 


fore Wasa telescope with such 
an eye piece attachment sold for 











POSITIVELY 





SCO pe as never eold for this 
price before, These telescopes 
ire made by one of the largest 
manutlacturers of Europe: meas 
ure closed, 12 in., and open over 
3 leet In 5 sections, eV are 
brass bound, brass safety cap on 
each end to exclude dust, ete 

with powerful lenses, scientitica 

ly ground and adjusted. Guaran 
teed by the maker Ileretofore 
telescopes of this size have been 
sold for from 85 to 8s Every 
sojourner in the country or at 
seaside resorts shou'd = certaintiv 
secure one of these instruments: 
and no farmer should be without 
one, Objects miles away are 
brought to view with an astonish 
ing clearness, 


OVER 3/, FEET LONG. 


CLTRCUMFERENC! , INCILES 
PRICE By insured mail 
ONLY $1.00 Aeents extra, 
Ordinary postage onl 

Our new catalogue 
sent with each order, 
grand offer and you should 
it We warrant ex 
just as represented 
money refunded, Interesting 
Booklet, ertitied Telescopic 
Talk, FREE with each order, or 
nt on request, This booklet tells 
ll about the of 
clipses of Sun and Moon for vear, 


where visible 


rie 
THISS h tel 


care 


Telescopes 


’ 
ete 




















2 Pesete = 
The mysterious spots on the _ 
Sun. Get our Solar Tele- Cc 
scope and see them. { = 
° x 
WHAT PURCHASERS SAY. > 
WORTH MANY TIMES THE PRICE a 
The Saxon, New York, Novy. 4, ‘05 ee 
Me Kirtland Bros. & Co —) 
Gentlemen: L had with me on Z 
my recent European trip, one of 
your Ace lor Solar ClesSCO pes 
w ae he oh of S 
observin in Zz 
Atthe Austr 1 il ies) 
most SO percent concealed, Your 
} solar eye piece is a reat th — 
Its valueto me on this sion 
entire outlay for the teles« yo x 
Yours truly 
Ls, TENE o 
SUPERIOR TO $15 ONE 
red Walsh, of Howe Islan > 
Ontario, Canada, says ie) 
Gentiomen: | have just received _ 
your Tele ype, and must av it = 
surpasses all expectation It 
) $15.00 ‘ ' 
vorth mi re man ~e 
«eat ley! 
things about these telescopes ~ 
GET ONE AND TRY IT. a 
Send $1.00) by te fered Letter 
Post Office Money Order, or Bank = 
Dratt payable to our orde 
Serut tra 


postpaid for 10 cents ex 

By iusured mail fo 
KIRTLAND BROS. & 

Dept. L. R., 








90 Chambers St., New York. 
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Pianos 


Organs 


@ 

Why Shouldn’t You Buy a 

First-Class Instrument as 
Low as any Dealer? 


The dealer, even though he buys only one at a time, 
gets it at wholesale price. 

When YOU buy one why don’t YOU get it at 
wholesale g ce 
THE MANUFACTURER who eells through 
agents and dealers dare not quote you the wholesale 
price. for he would antagonize the dealers. 

THE DEALER cannot sell to you at whole- 
sale price, for that would leave him no profit. 

We without the dealer and can therefore 

¢ you the wholesale factory prices direct. 
We have thousands more satisfied patrons all over 


Latest Style Up it 
the land, who recommend our instruments and defend Concert + 
our business methods, than there are dealers. cm 


And becides, our instruments sell them- $ ? 5 Cash Down. 








selves, by the better value they prove over all 

others—they are better money’s worth than you can amar "lama 

get from any dealer or from any other manufacturer. ment plan. 
We ask you to. prove it for yourself—by 

your own examination, trial and comparison. That's the way a quarter of a 

million customers have proved it for three generations. 


First we asK you to send us your 
mame and address. 

We will then send you our catalogue, which is a marvel of printing, color and 
design, showing the choicest of our fifty styles in miniature. The book will 
enabie you to make a selection just as intelligently as if you saw the instrument 
at our factory. 

We will also send you @ reference book of 5,000 recent purchasers (some of 
whom you may know) and a list of testimonials from old Cornish patrons, 

And further, we will send you a copy of our bond of indemnity, which !s an 
fronclad guarantee that no responsibility whatever will attach to you in placing 
one of our instruments fn your home for examination and free trial. We take all 
the risk. We put you under no obligation whatever. 

Our bond of indemnity also insures the instrument for a term of twenty- 
five years aguinst defect in material or workmanship. 

We deliver free of all freight charges, if desired. You place the instrument 
in your home and use {t one month just as {f it were yourown. You callin your 
musical friends and let them put it to a test and pass judgment upon it before 
= z you decide to buy it—we agree to find no fault with your decision. 

The Corona. If it does not prove'to be a handsomer and 
better made instrument than you can find fof 
Cash Down, the price we ask, and if {t does not possess & 
Balance on burer and sweeter tone than any you can fird 

asy iustall- at any price, you return it to us at any time 

easy 1 within one year and get your money back, to- 

ment plan. ether with all freight charges and 6 per cent 

ntcrest added. 

The above is THE FAMOUS CORNISH ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 

SYSTEM—open w every responsible person in the land. 
Two Years’ Credit If Needed. 

You can pay on conventcnt {Installments (no matter where you live) or 
cash after one month, or cash with order—whichever method attracts you 
most. 

Sit right down and write to us. Simply tell us that you may perhaps 
buy an instrument within six months, and we will put before you our : 
“Free Aids to Purchasers.” They will prove to you that our methods ™ 
are fair and hoporable. P P P if. You will — sa = 

Then we ask you to prove one of our instruments for yourself. You Chapel lome, 
keep it, because you can't find it's equal in value. om ed Hall. 

We give you, by mall, a two years’ course (96 lessons) in Musical 


Education Absolutely Free. Per Month 


CORNISH (0) “sc'223° Washington, N. J. $5 favtaltment plea 





















Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the 
N. E. A. convention in Los Angeles, 
July 8-12, 1907. 

Only line under one management, Chi- 
cago to California. Excellent service every 
mile and every minute. 

It's the cool way insummer. You travel 
a mile and more up in the sky through 











Srallitcene 















New Mexico and Arizona. 


It's the picturesque way. You may see 






the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the 
world's greatest scenic wonder. 

Fred Harvey meals, the best in the 
West. 


You travel on a safe road, a dustless 



















road and a comfortable road 

Special Excursions on certain days, 
via Grand Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale 
for this occasion at very low rates. 
Liberal stop-overs and return limits. 
Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To 


California over the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address G. C. Dillard, Gen. Eastern Agent, A. 
T. & S. F.Ry., 377 Broadway, New York City. 
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INSTRUCTOR 


The 


Education. 
(Continued from page 16) 


fifteen per cent, and has been the means 
of rescuing many industries from dismal 
failure. No wonder that rivals of this 
great and practical people exclaim that 
they are more to be feared in peace than 
in war. 

The conditions in this country as to 
industrial education are by no means 
satisfactory, we having made as yet only 
a beginning in this field, and this is 
often yery superficial. As has been 
| shown, we have relied upon our natural 
| advantages, but the time has come when 
we must employ keenest intelligence 





and wisest foresight to maintain our) 


| position. 


The first duty of physician in the study | 


of a disease is to make a correct diag- 
nosis. I have attempted to point out 
; the great weakness in our American 
' public school system and the future trend 
that education must take in order to 
‘correct this weakness. Two facts are 
apparent: first, skilled labor is becoming 
less skilled because of the decay of the 
| old-time apprenticeship system owing to 


the position of trade unions, and second, | 


Future of American 


| the boys are leaving the farm and_ the | 
handicrafts to flock to the city and seek | 


'clerkships, office 
counteract this tendency 


positions, 
the 


| the use of the hand as well as the brain 
| and this is to be done through the instru- 


mentality of manual and industrial train- | 


| ing. 


| 





May-Time. 
By Hattie Whitney. 


When you see her blushing softly in the 
sunrise on the hill, 


lane, 


country-world is still, 


When the strong and spear-like grasses 
part the water with their tips, 
Where the willows hang their fringy 
branches iow, 


their golden netting slips 
And dances on the water, to and fro; 


When you see the haw trees dropping all 
their petals, starry-white, 
And the feather-weeds along the way- 
side hedge 
Catching, in their lazy dances, waves of 
fragrance and of light, 


edge ; 





| Sleeping hopes will gently thrill you, 
| setting new, sweet thoughts astir— 
Happy dreams you thougiit, perchance, 
had died away, 
As you ramble through the meadows and 
along the shore with her— 
With the lilac-crowned and 
footed May 


zephyr- 


—tladies World. 





WILL PLEASE YOU TOO 


It is not strange that some should question the 
possibility of giving proper instruction by mail, | 
but the following letter handed us by the U. S. 
School of Music, whose advertising appearsin this 
issue, shows that their many pupils not only en- 
joy these methods but employ them very sucess- 
fully: 

Oct. Ist, 1906. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
19 Union Sq. New York. 

DEAR SIRS: —I have received my lessons every 
week. and Iam very much pleased with them. 
The last one received was the 8th lesson, ist 
| series. 

I have learned to play a few hymns since I 
| started your lessons. I was 13 years old yester- 
day. 

My lessons do not come too fast, I practice them 
over an hour every day. My instrument is a 
plain ordinary organ. 

Yours Truly, 
LENA MATSON, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Princeton, N. J. 








To Lovers of Vines and Flowers 


If a single reader of the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
missed my great introductory offerof Cinnamon 
Vines and Post Cards (on page 47-Apr. issue) 
dou't delay but send asc or soc. at once and get the 
| biggest bargain you ever heard of. Now is just 
| the time to plant these beautiful, fragrant clim- 
| bers. Rememberl give my unique post cars 
free with every order. Address, 

A. T. Cook, Seedsman, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Souvenirs for Close of School. See 
advertisement on page 36. 








etc. To! 
schools | 
must popularize such callings as demand | 


And you hear her leafy rustle in the | 
And, like singing of a brooklet when the | 


The drip and ripple of her placid rain; | 


pas the sunshine through the spaces of | 


And the daisies blowing in the forest | 


| The AMERICAN $50.00 Typewrite: 


May 1907 | 





COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 
OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE 
BOSTON, - - - - MASS, 














FFERS rates for rooms with } ot 
0 and cold water of $1 per day aiid 
up ; rooms with private bath $1.50 
per day and up; suites of two roous 
and private bath $3 per day and 1. 
Offers weekly rates on rooms w:ih 
hot and cold water and shower baths of 
$6 to $9; rooms with private bth 
$9 to $12; suites of two rooms «4 \d 
private bath $14 to $22. The Con. 
monwealth Hotel is strickly a tem- 
perance hotel. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 











HOTEL 
NORMANDIE 


CONGRESS STREET Near Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 











American Plan $2.50 per Day and upward 
European Plan $1.00 per Day and upwarus. 
Rooms with Bath extra. 

A High Grade Cafe.” 

Restaurant and Buffet in connection, 


GEORGE FULWELL, Prop. 




















ARE YOU 


STILL SCRIBBLING 


Don’t—It’s Out of Date 
your 


opportunity to secure the first machin: offer 


| ed at less than $100.00 possessing |! the 


” ard, 


STANDARD features—universal k« 
ballbearing carriage, interchangeal! 
type bars, printing from ribbon, rap 
ment, unlimited speed. Write fo 
AMERICAN WAY”, which des 
'xclusive patent—a one-piece ke) 


steel 
scape 
‘THE 
s our 


i type 








| bar. 
} . . f 
American Typewriter ‘0. 
Dept. A, 259 Broadway, N York. 
YOU CAN HAVE ONE ON EASY PAYM! 'S 
a, 
MUSICAL HANDBOO’ FREE 
=—_, Write us what musical instr a are 
interested in and we will » om “ 
Contafns illustrations, 4 on 
the lowest prices on 25,("" meats 
and supplies of artistic ' a? 
Also mach valuable inf 
name for 44 years has be: andard 
Pianos, Violins, Me) doling 
Band Instruments, Talking ” on 
of 


Everything known in mn 
Write today. Worlt’s Larc: « Mose Beam 


Lyon & Healy, 69 Avams »'.,Chicag? 
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Remodelied. Handsomely Furnished, 
New. Throughout 


THE ALBANY 


4ist Street and Broadway 
New York 














ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 
In the heart of the city. 

500 Rooms. 00 th Rooms. 
European Plan, Cuisine Unexcelled. 
Gentlemen's Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and 
Moorish Room, Popular Prices, 

Plenty of lite—but home like. 

Single Room and Suites With and Without Bath. 

Per Day and Up 
Send for Booklet. 
ROBERT P. MURPHY. 
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Meet me at the College Inn, under The Albany, 
New York’s leading Rathskellar, a _ to 
eat, drink and be merry. "Music. 


—_ 








ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Ave. 











Attractions, Amusements 


Convenient to all Piers, 
and Bathing Grounds. 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed, 


Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writ- 
ing Room, Ladies’ appa New Cafe, 
Barber Shoy 
AN UP-TO-DA" i is HOTEL, 
and Long-Distance Teleplione in 
American and European Plan. 
Our Motto—" Service and Comfort.” 


Send for Booklet and Rates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 


Local Rooms 


| close 





















HOTEL 
‘TOURAINE 


| Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1A modern, high-class and convenient 














stopping place, offering every accommo- 
dation for the comfort and pleasure of || | 
transient guests. 250 rooms with baths. || | 


| Service, a la carte, table d’hote. Music 
| every evening. 


C. N. Owen, Proprietor. 


eee 


TOTEL_ MARTHA WASHINGTON 


YORK 
29th to 30th Streets Just East of 





























5th Ave. To remain a Woman's 
Hotel Exclusive! y. 
from 28th St. Subway. 


29th Cross-town cars pass the door. 
Over 400 Roems Absolutely Fireproof 
Rates $1.00 per Day and Up 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Conv enient to Shopping and The- 
4 atre District. 
Caters especially to Women traveling 
or visiting New York alone. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
16th Street and hry Place, New York 
One Block st of Broadway 
A HOMELIKE HOTEL. IN A QUIET LOCATION 
m Plan 81,00 up American Plan $3.00 up 


A. W. EAGER 


he 
| 1 Block 
i 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Hints from the’ Schoolroom. 
(Continued from page 22) 


seats and write them. Sometimes for a 
variety, I give a number of cards to 
each pupil and have them make sentences 
with them and write the sentences. 
Instead of writing words on the cards, 
I sometimes cut printed words out of old 
Readers and paste one word on each 
card, and then use them the same as I do 
the written words. 
used in spelling also. I give each pupil 
an envelope, and for each spelling lesson 
I give each one as many words as he can 
master. All the words that each one has 
had are kept in his envelope. By doing 
this the pupils have a review every day 
and are always prepared for it. Of 
course the number of words will soon be 
so great that it would be impossible to 
spell all of them in one lesson; but they 
never know which ones they will have, 
and I manage it so that we can have all 
of them once a week. Wisconsin. 


A Practical Suggestion. 


It has been my great pleasure to read 
the Normal Instructor for the past two 
years and I hope that I may have the 
privilege of reading it for years to come. 
I have been greatly benefited in my 
school work by the plans and devices 
suggested in its columns. 

I find the following plan to be a great 
benefit to my school: Nearly every 
morning I write upon the blackboard, 
with colored crayon, a memory gem, 
such as, ‘‘ Yesterday dead, tomorrow 
is not born; today is the crisis of your 
life.’’ ‘‘When you play, play hard; 
when you work, do not play at all,’’ ete. 

These memory gems I leave upon the 
blackboard until the pupils learn them. 
If necessary, I leave them upon the 
blackboard for two or three days in order 
that they be firmly impressed upon the 
minds of the pupils. In the evening I 
take a few minutes before disinissal to 
hear the pupils recite the ‘‘gems’’ that 
they have learned. This soon starts 
competition among the pupils to see 
who will be able to recite the greatest 
number of memory gems. 

Reciting these memory gems at the 
of school has the following results: 
(1) It develops the child’s memory ; (2 
It helps the child in the expression of 
good English; (3) It develops his moral 
character; (4) It cultivates a taste for 
the pood, noble and beautiful; (5) It 
makes him self-thinking and self-reliant; 
(6) Last but not least it takes his mind 
off the difficult tasks and he starts home 
at night feeling liglit-hearted and gay. 

I hope this simple plan will be of 
valne to other ambitious teachers in their 
daily routine. 


is 





These cards can be | 
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MOST WONDERFUL VEHICLE BOOKS FREE 


F YOU EXPECT TOBUY A VEHICLE—Buggy Road W: agen. F 
y, Phaeton, Business Wagon, Shetland Pony Cart, or an vhindots ar 

anystyle harness —write for our 1907 Vehicle Book and see the wondérfulo: 
we now make. Our low [ne will astonish you; our “free trial, money back” 
offer, quality and safe delivery guarantee, one smali profit above our manufac- 
turing cost, our Profit Sharing Plan, are marvelous inducemen<¢s, advantages 
we alone can offer you. We own the largest vehicle factory in the world and 
turn out the highest grade of Solid Comfort rigs, sold direct to you at one 
small profit above manufacturing cost. ices about one-half bs others 
charge. We car save you $5.00 to $15.00 on a road w ‘on, $15.00 to $40.00 
ona surrey or phaeton, $20.00 to $35.00 on a joann we 
$35.00 to -00 on a business mas against the lowest es 

u would pay any other manufacturer or dealer. In our 1907 
ree Vehicle Book we show Nearly 100 different : $27.25 
styles of rigs to suit everyone. Be sure to get this, 
new Vehicle Book. Just write a 
us a letter or a postal card and 
say, “Send me your new Ve- 
hicle Book,”’ and you will re- 
4 ceive it by return mail. In 
our new Free Wagon Cata- 
logue we show every kind of caren 
wagon, also business delivery wagon: 
for grocers, butchers, bakers, mi Ik 
dealers, etc. Don’t fail to write and ask for our FREE Wagon Catalogue. 


FREE 
THESE ARTICLES FREE IF YOU BUY FROM US. 


‘ou get our luable Profit Sharing Certificates on every purchase, and as soon as you 

pave $25.00 in ov our ir Profit Sharing Certitics ates, You can get a Man's or a woman's mackin- 

tosh free, or a boy’s suit, parlor table, fine lamp, mantel clock, all outrey free; or the 

Morris een. couch or dresser free for larger amounts, All fully explained 

the free Vehicle or Wagon Catalogue. Write at once; state if you 

want the free Vehicle Book or the free Wagon Book and get all 

our wonderful 1907 offers, on rigs and L iggy ny yearn. TT 
nt 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0. CHICAGO. | iCciNoIs 


Man-Tailored Skirt 79 


Made to Your Measure EXPRESS 


PREPAID. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed or Your Money Back. 


Let us make a skirt for you—cut to your individual measure, man-tail- 
ored throughout and guaranteed to be perfect in fit and style. We give vou 
the latest designs and newest fabrics, ranging in price from $3.49 to $14.98, 
You Run No Risk You save all dealers’ profits. We send 

you theskirt express prepaid and if vou 

do not find it exactly as represented in style and fit we refund your 
money. The model shown at $5.79 has the new flaring French gores, 
deep pleated front and sides, with sides headed with tailored straps 
and folds at the bottom. Man-tailored and finished in the best pos- 
sible manner. One of the most attractive styles of the season. But 
one of many styles. Don’t wear a ready-made skirt, when you can get 

the most popular models made-to-order from newest fabrics at our 
ind spring and 


mpuces. «Send for Samples (3) 2°" 
Kalamazoo Suit Co, 309 Main Street, 





























































book, Write 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CAT ARRH 


FREE ADVICE 
ON ITS CURE 


to-day. 

















Alfred E. 
Menomonee 


Bishop, 


Falls, Wis. 





Grandma’s Posy-Bowl. 
By Delia Hart Stone. 


On grandma's birthday, Maud and Bes 
and Pearl and Ned and Clare, 

We paid our dimes and_ nickels 
and bought a jardiniere ; 

But Grandma says that jardiniere is quite 
too long a name, 

And so she calls it ‘‘posy-bowl, 
means the very same. 

— St. Nicholas. 


in 


which 





30,000 Visitors Expected at Los An- | 
geles N. Ek. A. Convention 


Los Angeles expects over oo visitors to the 
National Educational Association Convention, 
which istobeheldin that city July 8th to rathof 
thisyear. Elaborate preparations are being made 


for the entertainment of the excursionists, not 
only by Los Angeles but by nearly every com 
munity inthe State. The trains will be met at 


the State line by members of the Reception Com- 


mittee, whe will greet the visitors with Califor- 
nia, fruits and flowers. From the arrival of the 
first contingent of excursionists, California will 
keep open house. The railroads have made ex- 
ceedingly low rates. From Chicago and inter- 
mediate points the rate will be one fare plus 
$2.00 forthe round trip California has become 
the all-the-year-round playground of America. 
The beach and summer resorts, with their 
unexcelled hotels, will offer an inducement to 
the excursionists to make this trip their summer 


outing, as the tickets are good for final return un- 
tilSeptember isth. Los Angelesis the center ofan 
electric railway system of nearly 7oo miles of 
inter-urban and 175 miles in the city, which gives | 
cheap and easy transportation to the resorts of 


Southern California. At the Convention, the 
principal addresses will be made by some of the 
most distinguished scholars of Europe and 
America. 


If you have Catarrh let me show vou what to 
do for it—how to drive every bit of it out of the 
system, 

Without it costing vou a cent, you can have the 
benefit of my twenty-one years’ of successful ex- 
perience—my wide knowledge of Catarrh, its 
causes and its cure. 

Don’t neglect Catarrh ! Don't let it make you 
into a worn-out, run-down Catarrhal wreck, 


Remember, ¢ 
ment 
dangerous one. 


Yatarrh is more than a trifling ail- 
more than a disgusting trouble Its a 
Unchecked Catarrh too frequent- 
, taste and and often 
opens the way to Consumption. 
If you have Catarrh, 
t think it can’t be cured 
ir. dad .ocure it and failed. 

Don’t Waste any more 
in trying to conquer it 
medicines, 

Catarrh can be cured, if you 
the right way. Write me today 
valuable medical advice free on just what 
for it. 


LEARN 
TO CU 


ly destroys smell hearing, 
Be warned in 
cureit NOW! 


you've 


start to 


because 


time 
with 


ONergy 
worthless 


money, 
patent 


take it in hand 
and I'll give 


pee 


CATARRH SPECIALIST SPROULE 


ONCE HOW 
CATARRH 


you 
to do 





AT 
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Tell me about your trouble. After careful 
study TPilsend you, without any charge what 
ever, a complete diagnosis of your case which Free Medical Advice Coupon 
will explain ctearly how to get rid of Catarrh. It tit ' I } , ri 
‘ : entities readers of this paper to free 
Simply for the asking you'll receive excellent medical advice on curing Catarrh 
counsel that will point out how Catarrh can be } 
cured, not just for a week, or a month, or a year PD ft 
but PERMANENTLY. Is r bre ’ 
Don't let this offer pass—accept my assistance rs ly sal “st ge 
today. This treacherous disease has been my he ee 
life study—1I know it in every form and stag De ‘ } 
My advice has already cured thousands who now Do crusts fowm 
are free from Catarrh. You can be also if you ‘ eam 
will. “ : : e 
Read my list of questions carclu r rr the ‘ Dp 
’ “ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ f . 
lines and the Free Ad ron ‘ fa 
} ‘ / vat ; ’ i ' I 
’ 7, / mm necd tdd Ih i f 
CATARRH SPECIALIST SPROULE, NAMI 
(Graduate in Medicine and Surgery, Dublin Uni ADDRESS 
versity, Ireland, formerly Surgeon British Royal 
Mail Naval Service) 406 Trade Building, 
n. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of uly, hanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
2B cents, 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
yer ht recitations for children between the ages of 5 

d 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 2% cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, awthorne’s 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown's Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. : 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parodies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts, 

Burdett’s 4 Comic Recitations and Hum- 
erous Readings. 2 cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
jate grades. 25 cts. 

Choice Huamor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts. 

Children’s Comic! Dialogues—Pright, 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. &L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six years. 


original. 
2 cts. 


Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 

adings aud Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Contains popular scenes selected from 
the plays of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schil- 
ler, and other dramatists. Each so arranged as to be 
complete in itself. 30 cts. 

College Reciter—For older pupils. 25 cts. 
Cotambian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts, 
Comicand Tragic Dialogues. 
Comic Reciter—"Very Funny.” \ 
Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, i 
Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 

oceasions, Suitable for all ages, 25 cts 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. 2% cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots 
Short speeches and dialogues for children from 
three to ten years old, 2 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orater—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc, 
25 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc, or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cus, 

Favorite Luntermediate Speaker, The A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts, 

Good Hamor-— For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces 

Gius Williams’ Recitations- 
variety of excelle “4 selections. 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine's Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate — Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men. ‘Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cts, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By 
©. Shoemaker. Brgeht and taking. Can be 
on any stage or platform Costume synple. 

Helper in School Eatertainments, The 
should own one, 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections: 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—ror 
elocution and for school entertainments. 2 

Morton rhe Brownie, Taper, 

Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 

and Swing Song and Drill, and 


A large 


Charles 
given 
3O cts, 


Adapted to the different 


classes in 


Ideal Drills 
pole, Rainbow, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, 
others, 30 cis, 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—® cts. 

Intermediate Speaker SPEAK ABLE pieces tor 
pupiis from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 

Littie Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 

Little Dinlogues and Wee Pieces 
a large number of tiny articles in prose 
expressly for the use of the smallest 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues All new and orig 

+ inal. Everything bright aud fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as Well as general oc 
casions, | *hildren of ten years. 

Ladies’ Ret with selections in 
and verse, Kspecially adapted to girls. 25 cts 

Little Peeple’s Speaker By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings, For children of nine years, 2 cts, 

Macaulay’ « Acting Dialogues Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts 

Medel Diatogues—By William M. Clark rhe 
dialogues com posing this coliection have been con 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers tn 
this field of literature, and represents every Variety 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts, 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. EF. J. H. Goodfellow, 30 cts, 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — by 

Macaulay's Dialogues For Little Folks —Con 
tains a large number of Interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children, 200 pages, 25 cts, 

Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original drills and exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Normal Dialeaue Book for Young and Old, 
The —A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charages, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts. 


Containing 
and rhyme 
readers and 


2b cts, 


prose 





You | 


“New Celebrations—For last day of school, 


Flag 
dialogues, 


Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, 
a full 


etc., from which the teacher may select 
program suited to her grade. 25 cts. 

Parlier Reciter, 2% cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fre: = and original pieces in prose aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations- 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 2 cts 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—‘The best En- 

lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
‘or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Rewton’s Complete Debatér— Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Very complete. Boards, 50 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” ‘‘Forget Me Nots,”” “A Cloudy 
Day,” *‘Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation’”’ 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, literary societies, 
etc. 30 cts, 

Sterling Dialogues—aA choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—The 
features contained in this volume are adapted alike 
t» parlor entertainments, school and charch exhi- 
bitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Thompson's Drills and Marches— “Doll Waltzs, 
Fairy Hoop Drill, Christmas exercises and drill, 
May Queen March, etc. 25 cts. 

Webster's Vouthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘By far the most _ complete 
of the kind ever pubfished.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 

Wood Fairies, The—An Arbor Day entertain- 
ment, Characters: The Fairy Queen, 
a number of pupils. A bright and pleasing enter- 
tainment. 15 cts. 

Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
propér attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Y gene Folks’ Entertainments — By EK. C. & 

. Rook, Contains motion songs, concert pieces 


Garrett, 


paitlominnes tambourine and fan drills, tableaux, | School City in 


etc, BD cta. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations | 
for the different holfday sand other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Orfe ofthe 
nest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years, 25 cts. 

Young Folk's Recitations Shoemaker, An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations, For children of 
fifteen years, 25 cts. 


Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle ot Barnt Cork Comedy —Cross-tire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of Dinlogues—Suitabie for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and 
men 8 Zags. 

Catchy Comic Dialeogues—New, clever, For young 
yeople and adults. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Littl People —A 
speaker, 

Comic Entertainer 
dialogues, 

Dialect Readings 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues— Very 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular, 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Gooid for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels— All about the business. 

One Handred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor. 

Pomes ov the Peepul —“Pomes containin’ an 
oct ~asional mor ‘le h some times an idee,’ 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, ete, 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, 
ete,, and how to prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux —For school, church 
and parlor, 55 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays, Simple and easily prepared. 

The Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 
marches, 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


end 


child's 
Recitations, monologues and 
-Choice humor for reading co. 


popular. 
For 


Charades, 


ete, 

The Patriotic Speaker— Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Secpeiee Drill Book—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music, Illustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mra, Jarley with full directions. 

When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

Wide Awake Dialogues—Brand 
original. 

Work and Play —For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks, Original throughout, 


poems for 


novel and 


new and 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


If you do not find what you want in the above, send for our full lst, 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Moral and Civic Training 
(Continued from page 13) 


health and cleanliness, to look after the 
cleanliness of pupils, of the schoolroom, 
of the yard, etc.; or of games, to find 
good games and show how to play them. 
In each case there should be a boy to 
serve the boys and a girl for the girls. 

8th. After the mayor has made an ap- 
pointment, it must be submitted to the 
city council for approval. If they dis- 
approve he must nominate or appoint 
someone else. 

gth. Have the citizens chose a name 
for their city. 

1oth. Fill out one of the enclosed re- 
port blanks and send to me, and enable 
me to make some further suggestions. 

Witson L. GILL. 


Laws and Ordinances. 
Your School City has interested me 


May 1907 


TWO PAINT BOOKS FREE, 
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very much and I am anxious to try the 
plan, but do not seem to have sufficiently 
detinite ideas. The laws that the council | 
will be required to make seem to bother 

me most, for I will need to help the | 
children, I am sure. 

My school is only a country one with | 
many grades, but I am ambitious for my | 
boys and girls and want them to get the | 
best that is to be had. | 

It seems to me that I have not read 
anything that foretells so many good 
results as this plan does. 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents, fifty 
cents of which is for ‘‘The School Re- 
public’’ the rest to help on your work. 

JESSIE H., Minnesota. 


As to laws, of course no persons can 
much about making them until 
actually engaged in the work, and then 
they need the experience of past ages 
and ali the help they can get from every 
source. For this reason, I suggest a 
little code of fundamental or foundation 
laws which [ advise the children to 
adopt, and they always do. | 
To these laws they may add others, as | 
occasions suggest. For instance, in this 
very snowy winter it is well to make 
some regulations in reference to throw- | 
ing snowballs. Yesterday I attended 


| the city council meeting of the Tremont 


Orange, New Jersey. 
It happened, previous to the meeting, 
that one of the police had reported that a 
party of seven boys had snowballed a 
colored man, then fired a volley at a 


group of four mechanics who also were | 


annoyed. Their next victim was a | 
woman with a basket and the last was a 
horse whose driver was enraged, and the 
lady in the carriage was put in peril. 
This matter was discussed in the meet- 
ing. It was agreed that the sport of 
snowballing is one whiclr ought to be 
encouraged, but that it onght to be reg- 
ulated and kept within certain bounds. 
It was suggested that such things as the 
following should be prohibited: soakifg | 
the balls in water, throwing at birds, 
animals, men, women or. children, or 
even school fellows and classmates, un- 
ess they accept the challenge. It was 
further suggested that 
should be utterly prohibited. Another 
erson suggested that throwing at a mark 
in an open lot or field where there 
could be no possible damage to any 
person or thing, might be encouraged, 
even in an organized way. A resolution 
was passed asking eacli member to formy- 
late some rules in reference to throw- 
ing balls, stones, snowballs and other 
missiles. 

Though your school is in the country, 
it will probably be more convenient tor 
city gov- 
rather than a township gov- 
ernment, though there is no objection to 
your using one form half of the school 
year and the other form the second half. 
I would not advise using the town or 
township government oftener than once 
in four years, and then not longer than a 
| half-year, as the city form is far more 
convenient and valuable for educational 
purposes. 

I shall be glad to hear from vou, if 
not too much trouble, any and al] in- 
teresting incidents which may occur in 
connection with your School City, and 
if I may be abie to help you with any 

counsel, it will give me much pleasure 
to do so. 

Thank you for the twenty-five cents 
to help forward our mutuai cause. 


stone throwing | 


EVERY DAY PLANS—— 


The [lost Artistic and Practical Set 
of PLAN BOOKS Ever Published 


Vol. 1—AUTUMN PLANS 
Vol. 1! — WINTER PLANS 
Vol. Ili —SPRING PLANS 
Vol. IV—SUMMER PLANS 


They contain such matter as the tea 
needs in her every day work to make her less 
bright, fresh and interesting. They bring 
hand the things which require much time 
research to find and which the teacher is o/\ 
unable to procure because of lack of the ne 
sary books. They sort out from the wealt! 
literature, art, Mature study and kindred subj: 
the things which are suited to the season 
fitted to pupils of allages. They tell how to do 
and what to do and supply the material i!) 
which to work. They contain no theory—not}h 
ing but practical, up-to-date work. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, 
printed on excellent paper. 


40 cents a Copy, 
$1.50 for Complete Set 


Order the Spring number now and you 
not be satisfied until you own the entire set. 


WORLD’S EVFNTS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, New York, 
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all models at lowest prices. 

BO Whi BUY abicycle ora 1 

tires until you leam 

our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap: 

proval without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 0 Days ee Tr 
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ONVI NCE you that we 
a better — for less money than aay 
4 house. Buy direct from the fa tory. it 
ou want to Make Hove or os 

cle write Ay our ‘Special © 
| oaster-Brakes, built- ups cels and 
| all sundries at half usual prices. oO wot wrait.t but write 


tal t d learn everything. 
| aida CYOLE OO. Dept “A2s. ; Chicago, Mb 


If $90 22% Paid Weekly 


Expenses 
Advanced 

is more than YoU make, write us. Permanent mana w a 

in your district. Manor woman. Capital or experie 

quired. C. W. STANTON CO., 320 Dearborn St., Chi. 980, ‘ll 
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SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 
IT’S FREE 
FOR ‘HE 
ASKIN‘; 


[t tells of an experience of ove r 
the treatment of Deformities ani 

Tt tells what has been done ap 
be done ina Sanitarium proper!) 
and devoted exclusively to the tre: 
Clab Feet, Spinai Diseases and 
Hip Diseases, Crippled and Defort 
and Limbs, Infantile Paralysis. et 

It tells how the above conc dit! 

corrected without surgical operat 
paris applications or painful tre 
any kind. Ask for it, 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITA®IUM 
3100 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, U. > 4- 
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